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From the Grassy Knoll in Miami, Florida: 


Lone Gunman or Patsy? 


The Assassination of Mayor of Chicago Anton J. Cermak 
& the Attempted Assassination of American President-elect 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt on February 15, 1933 








Left photo: Anton J. Cermak (center), Mayor of Chicago, 1s assisted after being wounded in an assassination attempt on 
President-elect Franklin Delano Roosevelt by Italian mobster Giuseppe Zangara in Miami, Florida, U.S.A. on February 15, 
1933. Anton J. Cermak served as the Mayor of Chicago from 1931 until his death on March 6, 1933. The Reichstag Fire in 
Berlin would occur 12 days later, on February 27, 1933. Prominent gangsters such as Sam Giancana and Jack Ruby (who 
assassinated Lee Harvey Oswald in Dallas, Texas) lived in Chicago in 1933. Chicago gangster and bootlegger Al Capone was 


imprisoned for tax evasion in October 1931. (Photo: Bettmann/CORBIS) 


Right photo: Italian mobster Giuseppe Zangara, clad only in a towel, is seen here with officials under arrest in Miami, Florida, 
U.S.A. on February 16, 1933, after he had fired five bullets in an attempt to assassinate President-elect Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt at Bay Park in Miami, Florida. Five people were injured by the shots, including Mayor Anton J. Cermak of Chicago. 
Standing on the left 1s Sheriff Dan Hardie; standing on the right is L.G. Crews holding the pistol with which the shooting was 
done. (Photo: Bettmann/CORBIS) 





Franklin Delano Roosevelt (center), Governor of New York and presidential candidate for the Democratic Party, throws out a baseball during 
the last game of the 1932 World Series between the Chicago Cubs and the New York Yankees in Chicago on October 2, 1932. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt is flanked by his son James Roosevelt (right) and Mayor of Chicago Anton Cermak (left). (Photo: Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Benito Mussolini (left), the dictator of Fascist Italy, rides іп а motorboat with U.S. Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson in Italy іп January 1931, 
during the middle of the Great Depression. Henry L. Stimson was a member of Skull & Bones, a secret society at Yale University. 
(Photo by New York Times Co./Getty Images) 





GREAT DEPRESSION & NATIONAL SOCIALISM: 
International Bankers and the Rise of World War II 


| 





Morgan, Stanley & Co. president Harold Stanley (left) chats with J.P. Morgan partners George Whitney (center) and Russell C. 
Leffingwell at the Monopoly Committee hearing in Washington, D.C. on December 20, 1939. All three men were members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. Harold Stanley was a member of Skull & Bones at Yale University. 

(Photo: Library of Congress Prints and Photographs Division) 


Front page photo: From Tokyo With Love: American President Franklin Delano Roosevelt meets with Japanese bankers and 
diplomats at the White House in Washington, D.C., U.S.A. on May 27, 1933. Left to right: Viscount Kikujiro Ishii (head delegate and 
former Japanese Ambassador to the U.S. (1918-1919)), Juukuio Kabono (economic adviser), President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Japanese banker Eigo Fukai (Governor of the Bank of Japan from 1935 to 1937), and Katsuji Debuchi, Japanese Ambassador to 
the United States of America. (The logo of the Council on Foreign Relations is flanked by the flag of the Kingdom of Italy (Fascist 
Italy) (left) and the flag of the Empire of Japan (right).) 


Owen О. Young watches Emile Moreau (left),Governor of the Bank of France, shake hands with Hjalmar Schacht (right), President 
of the Reichsbank (Germany's central bank), in 1929 after they accepted the terms of the Young Plan. Hjalmar Schacht was tried in 
Nuremberg, Germany for war crimes and collaboration with the Nazis after World War 11. Owen D. Young was the Chairman of the 
board of General Electric Company (1922-1940), Deputy Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York (1927-1937), 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York (1938-1940), Director of the Council on Foreign Relations (1927-1940), 
and Trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation (1928-1939). (Photo: Owen D. Young: A New Type of Industrial Leader by Ida M. Tarbell) 





"In each country the power of the central bank rested largely on its control of credit and money supply. In the world as a whole 
the power of the central bankers rested very largely on their control of loans and of gold flows. In the final days of the system, 
these central bankers were able to mobilize resources to assist each other through the B.I.S., where payments between central 
banks could be made by bookkeeping adjustments between the accounts which the central banks of the world kept there. The 
B.LS. as a private institution was owned by the seven chief central banks and was operated by the heads of these, who together 
formed its governing board. Each of these kept a substantial deposit at the B.I.S., and periodically settled payments among 
themselves (and thus between the major countries of the world) by bookkeeping in order to avoid shipments of gold. They made 
agreements on all the major financial problems of the world, as well as on many of the economic and political problems, 
especially in reference to loans, payments, and the economic future of the chief areas of the globe. The B.LS. is generally 
regarded as the apex of the structure of financial capitalism whose remote origins go back to the creation of the Bank of England 
in 1694 and the Bank of France in 1803. As a matter of fact its establishment in 1929 was rather an indication that the centralized 
world financial system of 1914 was in decline. It was set up rather to remedy the decline of London as the world's financial 
center by providing a mechanism by which a world with three chief financial centers in London, New York, and Paris could still 
operate as one. The B.I.S. was а vain effort to cope with the problems arising from the growth of a number of centers. It was 
intended to be the world cartel of ever-growing national financial powers by assembling the nominal heads of these national 
financial centers. The commander in chief of the world system of banking control was Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank 
of England, who was built up by the private bankers to a position where he was regarded as an oracle in all matters of 
government and business. In government the power of the Bank of England was a considerable restriction on political action as 
early as 1819 but an effort to break this power by a modification of the bank's charter in 1844 failed. In 1852, Gladstone, then 
chancellor of the Exchequer and later prime minister, declared, *The hinge of the whole situation was this: the government itself 
was not to be a substantive power in matters of Finance, but was to leave the Money Power supreme and unquestioned." This 
power of the Bank of England and of its governor was admitted by most qualified observers. In January, 1924, Reginald 
McKenna, who had been chancellor of the Exchequer in 1915-1916, as chairman of the board of the Midland Bank told 
its stockholders: “I am afraid the ordinary citizen will not like to be told that the banks can, and do, create money.... And 
they who control the credit of the nation direct the policy of Governments and hold in the hollow of their hands the 
destiny of the people." In that same year, Sir Drummond Fraser, vice-president of the Institute of Bankers, stated, “The 
Governor of the Bank of England must be the autocrat who dictates the terms upon which alone the Government can obtain 
borrowed money." On September 26, 1921, The Financial Times wrote, “Half a dozen men at the top of the Big Five Banks 
could upset the whole fabric of government finance by refraining from renewing Treasury Bills." Vincent Vickers, who had 
been a director of the bank for nine years, said, “Since 1919 the monetary policy of the Government has been the policy of the 
Bank of England and the policy of the Bank of England has been the policy of Mr. Montagu Norman." On November 11, 1927, 
the Wall Street Journal called Mr. Norman “the currency dictator of Europe." This fact was admitted by Mr. Norman himself 
before the court of the bank on March 21, 1930, and before the Macmillan Committee five days later. Montagu Norman's 
position may be gathered from the fact that his predecessors in the governorship, almost a hundred of them, had served two-year 
terms, increased rarely, in time of crisis, to three or even four years. But Norman held the position for twenty-four years 
(1920-1944), during which he became the chief architect of the liquidation of Britain's global preeminence." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 324-325 

















"In the 1920's, they were determined to use the financial power of Britain and of the United States to force all the major 
countries of the world to go on the gold standard and to operate it through central banks free from all political control, 
with all questions of international finance to be settled by agreements by such central banks without interference from 
governments. It must not be felt that these heads of the world's chief central banks were themselves substantive powers in 
world finance. They were not. Rather, they were the technicians and agents of the dominant investment bankers of their own 
countries, who had raised them up and were perfectly capable of throwing them down. The substantive financial powers of the 
world were in the hands of these investment bankers (also called “international” or “merchant” bankers) who remained largely 
behind the scenes in their own unincorporated private banks. These formed a system of international cooperation and national 
dominance which was more private, more powerful, and more secret than that of their agents in the central banks. This 
dominance of investment bankers was based on their control over the flows of credit and investment funds in their own countries 
and throughout the world. They could dominate the financial and industrial systems of their own countries by their influence 
over the flow of current funds through bank loans, the discount rate, and the re-discounting of commercial debts; they could 
dominate governments by their control over current government loans and the play of the international exchanges. Almost all of 
this power was exercised by the personal influence and prestige of men who had demonstrated their ability in the past to bring 
off successful financial coupe, to keep their word, to remain cool in a crisis, and to share their winning opportunities with their 
associates. In this system the Rothschilds had been preeminent during much of the nineteenth century, but, at the end of that 
century, they were being replaced by J. P. Morgan whose central office was in New York, although it was always operated as if 











it were in London (where it had, indeed, originated as George Peabody and Company in 1838). Old J. Р. Morgan died in 1913, 
but was succeeded by his son of the same name (who had been trained in the London branch until 1901), while the chief 
decisions in the firm were increasingly made by Thomas W. Lamont after 1924." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 326-327 
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Germany's "chancellor" Adolf Hitler walks with Hjalmar Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank, on May 5, 1934. 


(Photo: http://germanhistorydocs.ghi-dc.org/sub image.cfm?image id-1964&language-german) 





““Мо subject occupied a larger portion of statesmen's energies than reparations during the decade after the war. For this reason, and because of 
the impact which reparations had on other issues (such as financial or economic recovery and international amity), the history of reparations 
demands a certain portion of our attention. This history can be divided into six stages, as follows: 

1. The preliminary payments, 1919-1921 

2. The London Schedule, May 1921-September 1924 

3. The Dawes Plan, September 1924-January 1930 

4. The Young Plan, January 1930-June 1931 

5. The Hoover Moratorium, June 193 I-July 1932 

6. The Lausanne Convention, July 1932 

The preliminary payments were supposed to amount to a total of 20,000 million marks by May 1921. Although the Entente Powers contended 
that only about 8,000 million of this had been paid, and sent Germany numerous demands and ultimatums in regard to these payments, even 
going so far as to threaten to occupy the Ruhr in March 1921 in an effort to enforce payment, the whole matter was dropped in May when the 
Germans were presented with the total reparations bill of 132,000 million marks. Under pressure of another ultimatum, Germany accepted 
this bill and gave the victors bonds of indebtedness to this amount. Of these, 82 billions were set aside and forgotten. Germany was to pay on 
the other 50 billion at a rate of 2.5 billion a year in interest and 0.5 billion a year to reduce the total debt. Germany could pay these 
obligations only if two conditions prevailed: (a) if it had a budgetary surplus and (b) if it sold abroad more than it bought abroad (that is, had 
a favorable balance of trade). Under the first condition there would accumulate in the hands of the German government a quantity of German 
currency beyond the amount needed for current expenses. Under the second condition, Germany would receive from abroad an excess of 
foreign exchange (either gold or foreign money) as payment for the excess of her exports over her imports. By exchanging its budgetary 
surplus in marks for the foreign-exchange surplus held by her citizens, the German government would be able to acquire this foreign 
exchange and be able to give it to its creditors as reparations. Since neither of these conditions generally existed in the period 1921-1931, 
Germany could not, in fact, pay reparations. The failure to obtain a budgetary surplus was solely the responsibility of the German 
government, which refused to reduce its own expenditures or the standards of living of its own people or to tax them sufficiently heavily to 
yield such a surplus. The failure to obtain a favorable balance of trade was the responsibility equally of the Germans and of their creditors, the 
Germans making little or no effort to reduce their purchases abroad (and thus reduce their own standards of living), while the foreign 
creditors refused to allow a free flow of German goods into their own countries on the argument that this would destroy their domestic 
markets for locally produced goods. Thus it can be said that the Germans were unwilling to pay reparations, and the creditors were unwilling 
to accept payment in the only way in which payments could honestly be made, that 15, by accepting German goods and services. Under these 
conditions, it is not surprising that the London Schedule of reparations payments was never fulfilled. This failure was regarded by Britain as 
proof of Germany’s inability to pay, but was regarded by France as proof of Germany's unwillingness to pay. Both were correct, but the 
Anglo-Americans, who refused to allow France to use the duress necessary to overcome German unwillingness to pay, also refused to accept 
German goods to the amount necessary to overcome German inability to pay. As early as 1921, Britain, for example, placed a 26 percent tax 
on all imports from Germany. That Germany could have paid in real goods and services if the creditors had been willing to accept such goods 
and services can be seen in the fact that the real per capita income of the German people was about one-sixth higher in the middle 1920’s than 
it had been in the very prosperous year 1913. Instead of taxing and retrenching, the German government permitted an unbalanced budget to 
continue year after year, making up the deficits by borrowing from the Reichsbank. The result was an acute inflation. This inflation was not 
forced on the Germans by the need to pay reparations (as they claimed at the time) but by the method they took to pay reparations (or, more 
accurately, to avoid payment). The inflation was not injurious to the influential groups in German society, although it was generally ruinous 
to the middle classes, and thus encouraged the extremist elements. Those groups whose property was in real wealth, either in land or in 
industrial plant, were benefitted by the inflation which increased the value of their properties and wiped away their debts (chiefly mortgages 
and industrial bonds). The German mark, which at par was worth about 20 to the pound, fell in value from 305 to the pound in August 1921 
to 1,020 in November 1921. From that point it dropped to 80,000 to the pound in January 1923, to 20 million to the pound in August 1923, 
and to 20 billion to the pound in December 1923. In July 1922, Germany demanded a moratorium on all cash payments of reparations for the 
next thirty months. Although the British were willing to yield at least part of this, the French under Poincaré pointed out that the Germans 
had, as yet, made no real effort to pay and that the moratorium would be acceptable to France only if it were accompanied by "productive 
guarantees." This meant that the creditors should take possession of various forests, mines, and factories of western Germany, as well as the 
German customs, to obtain incomes which could be applied to reparations. On January 9, 1923, the Reparations Commission voted 3 to 1 
(with Britain opposing France, Belgium, and Italy) that Germany was in default of her payments. Armed forces of the three nations began to 
occupy the Ruhr two days later. Britain denounced this act as illegal, although it had threatened the same thing on less valid grounds in 1921. 
Germany declared a general strike in the area, ceased all reparations payments, and adopted a program of passive resistance, the government 
supporting the strikers by printing more paper money. The area occupied was no more than 60 miles long by 30 miles wide but contained 10 
percent of Germany's population and produced 80 percent of Germany's coal, iron, and steel and 70 percent of her freight traffic. Its railway 
system, operated by 170,000 persons, was the most complex in the world. The occupation forces tried to run this system with only 12,500 
troops and 1,380 cooperating Germans. The non-cooperating Germans tried to prevent this, not hesitating to use murder for the purpose. 
Under these conditions it is a miracle that the output of the area was brought up to one-third its capacity by the end of 1923. German reprisals 
and Allied countermeasures resulted in about 400 killed and over 2,100 wounded—most of the casualties (300 and 2,000 respectively) being 
inflicted by Germans on Germans. In addition almost 150,000 Germans were deported from the area. The German resistance in the Ruhr was 
a great strain on Germany, both economically and financially, and a great psychological strain on the French and Belgians. At the same time 
that the German mark was being ruined, the occupying countries were not obtaining the reparations they desired. Accordingly, a compromise 
was reached by which Germany accepted the Dawes Plan for reparations, and the Ruhr was evacuated. The only victors in the episode were 
the British, who had demonstrated that the French could not use force successfully without British approval." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 305-308 


“The Dawes Plan, which was largely a J. Р. Morgan production, was drawn ир by an international committee of financial experts 
presided over by the American banker Charles G. Dawes. It was concerned only with Germany's ability to pay, and decided that 
this would reach a rate of 2.5 billion marks a year after four years of reconstruction. During the first four years Germany would 
be given a loan of $800 million and would pay a total of only 5.17 billion marks in reparations. This plan did not supersede the 
German reparations obligation as established in 1921, and the difference between the Dawes payments and the payments due on 
the London Schedule were added to the total reparations debt. Thus Germany paid reparations for five years under the Dawes 
Plan (1924-1929) and owed more at the end than it had owed at the beginning. The Dawes Plan also established guarantees for 
reparations payments, setting aside various sources of income within Germany to provide funds and shifting the responsibility 
for changing these funds from marks into foreign exchange from the German government to an agent-general for reparations 
payments who received marks within Germany. These marks were transferred into foreign exchange only when there was a 
plentiful supply of such exchange within the German foreign-exchange market. This meant that the value of the German mark in 
the foreign-exchange market was artificially protected almost as if Germany had exchange control, since every time the value of 
the mark tended to fall, the agent-general stopped selling marks. This allowed Germany to begin a career of wild financial 
extravagance without suffering the consequences which would have resulted under a system of free international exchange. 
Specifically, Germany was able to borrow abroad beyond her ability to pay, without the normal slump in the value of the mark 
which would have stopped such loans under normal circumstances. It is worthy of note that this system was set up by the 
international bankers and that the subsequent lending of other people's money to Germany was very profitable to these 
bankers. Using these American loans, Germany's industry was largely reequipped with the most advanced technical facilities, 
and almost every German municipality was provided with a post office, a swimming pool, sports facilities, or other 
nonproductive equipment. With these American loans Germany was able to rebuild her industrial system to make it the second 
best in the world by a wide margin, to keep up her prosperity and her standard of living in spite of the defeat and reparations, and 
to pay reparations without either a balanced budget or a favorable balance of trade. By these loans Germany's creditors were able 
to pay their war debts to England and to the United States without sending goods or services. Foreign exchange went to 
Germany as loans, back to Italy, Belgium, France, and Britain as reparations, and finally back to the United States as payments 
on war debts. The only things wrong with the system were (a) that 1t would collapse as soon as the United States ceased to lend, 
and (b) in the meantime debts were merely being shifted from one account to another and no one was really getting any nearer to 
solvency. In the period 1924-1931, Germany paid 10.5 billion marks in reparations but borrowed abroad a total of 18.6 billion 
marks. Nothing was settled by all this, but the international bankers sat in heaven, under a rain of fees and commissions.” 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 308-309 











“The Dawes Plan was replaced by the Young Plan at the beginning of 1930 for a variety of reasons. It was recognized that the 
Dawes Plan was only a temporary expedient, that Germany's total reparations obligation was increasing even as she paid billions 
of marks, because the Dawes Plan payments were less than the payments required by the London Schedule; that the German 
foreign-exchange market had to be freed in order that Germany might face the consequences of her orgy of borrowing, and that 
Germany "could not pay" the standard Dawes payment of 2.5 billion marks a year which was required in the fifth and following 
years of the Dawes Plan. In addition, France, which had been forced to pay for the reconstruction of her devastated areas in the 
period 1919-1926, could not afford to wait for a generation or more for Germany to repay the cost of this reconstruction through 
reparations payments. France hoped to obtain a larger immediate income by “commercializing” some of Germany's reparations 
obligations. Until this point all the reparations obligations were owed to governments. By selling bonds (backed by German's 
promise to pay reparations) for cash to private investors France could reduce the debts she had incurred for reconstruction and 
could prevent Britain and Germany from making further reductions in the reparations obligations (since debts to private persons 
would be less likely to be repudiated than obligations between governments). Britain, which had funded her war debts to the 
United States at 4.6 billion dollars in 1923, was quite prepared to reduce German reparations to the amount necessary to meet the 
payments on this war debt. France, which had war debts of 4 billion dollars as well as reconstruction expenses, hoped to 
commercialize the costs of the latter in order to obtain British support in refusing to reduce reparations below the total of both 
items. The problem was how to obtain German and British permission to "commercialize" part of the reparations. In order to 
obtain this permission France made a gross error in tactics: she promised to evacuate all of the Rhineland in 1930, five years 
before the date fixed in the Treaty of Versailles, in return for permission to commercialize part of the reparations payments. This 
deal was embodied in the Young Plan, named after the American Owen D. Young (a Morgan agent), who served as chairman of 
the committee which drew up the new agreements (February to June 1929). Twenty governments signed these agreements in 
January 1930. The agreement with Germany provided for reparations to be paid for 59 years at rates rising from 1.7 billion marks 
in 1931 to a peak of 2.4 billion marks in 1966 and then declining to less than a billion marks in 1988. The earmarked sources of 
funds in Germany were abolished except for 660 million marks a year which could be “commercialized,” and ail protection of 
Germany's foreign-exchange position was ended by placing the responsibility for transferring reparations from marks to foreign 
currencies squarely on Germany. To assist in this task a new private bank called the Bank for International Settlements was 








established in Switzerland at Basle. Owned by the chief central banks of the world and holding accounts for each of them, the 
Bank for International Settlements was to serve as “a Central Bankers’ Bank” and allow international payments to be made by 
merely shifting credits from one country's account to another on the books of the bank.” 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 309-310 

“The Young Plan, which was to have been a final settlement of the reparations question, lasted for less than eighteen months. 
The crash of the New York stock market in October 1929 marked the end of the decade of reconstruction and opened the decade 
of destruction between the two wars. This crash ended the American loans to Germany and thus cut off the flow of foreign 
exchange which made it possible for Germany to appear as if it were paying reparations. In seven years, 1924-1931, the debt of 
the German federal government went up 6.6 billion marks while the debts of German local governments went up 11.6 billion 
marks. Germany's net foreign debt, both public and private, was increased in the same period by 18.6 billion marks, exclusive of 
reparations. Germany could pay reparations only so long as her debts continued to grow because only by increasing debts could 
the necessary foreign exchange be obtained. Such foreign loans almost ceased in 1930, and by 1931 Germans and others had 
begun a “flight from the mark,” selling this currency for other monies in which they had greater confidence. This created a great 
drain on the German gold reserve. As the gold reserve dwindled, the volume of money and credit erected on that reserve had to 
be reduced by raising the interest rate. Prices fell because of the reduced supply of money and the reduced demand, so that it 
became almost impossible for the banks to sell collateral and other properties in order to obtain funds to meet the growing 
demand for money. At this point, in April 1931, Germany announced a customs union with Austria. France protested that such 
a union was illegal under the Treaty of Saint-Germain, by which Austria had promised to maintain its independence from 
Germany. The dispute was referred to the World Court, but in the meantime the French, to discourage such attempts at union, 
recalled French funds from both Austria and Germany. Both countries were vulnerable. On May 8, 1931, the largest Austrian 
bank, the Credit-Anstalt (a Rothschild institution), with extensive interests, almost control, in 70 percent of Austria’s industry, 
announced that it had lost 140 million schillings (about 520 million). The true loss was over a billion schillings, and the bank had 
really been insolvent for years. The Rothschilds and the Austrian government gave the Credit-Anstalt 160 million to cover 

the loss, but public confidence had been destroyed. A run began on the bank. To meet this run the Austrian banks called in all the 
funds they had in German banks. The German banks began to collapse. These latter began to call in all their funds in London. 
The London banks began to fall, and gold flowed outward. On September 21st England was forced off the gold standard. During 
this crisis the Reichsbank lost 200 million marks of its gold reserve and foreign exchange in the first week of June and about 
1,000 million in the second week of June. The discount rate was raised step by step to 15 percent without stopping the loss of 
reserves but destroying the activities of the German industrial system almost completely. Germany begged for relief on her 
reparations payments, but her creditors were reluctant to act unless they obtained similar relief on their war-debt payments to the 
United States. The United States had an understandable reluctance to become the end of a chain of repudiation, and insisted that 
there was no connection between war debts and reparations (which was true) and that the European countries should be able to 
pay war debts if they could find money for armaments (which was not true). When Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, who was in 
Europe, reported to President Hoover that unless relief was given to Germany immediately on her public obligations, the whole 
financial system of the country would collapse with very great loss to holders of private claims against 

Germany, the President suggested a moratorium on inter-governmental debts for one year. Specifically, America offered to 
postpone all payments owed to it for the year following July 1, 1931, if its debtors would extend the same privilege to their 
debtors. Acceptance of this plan by the many nations concerned was delayed until the middle of July by French efforts to protect 
the payments on commercialized reparations and to secure political concessions in return for accepting the moratorium. It sought 
a renunciation of the Austro-German customs union, suspension of building on the second pocket battleship, acceptance by 
Germany of her eastern frontiers, and restrictions on training of "private" military organizations in Germany. These demands 
were rejected by the United States, Britain, and Germany, but during the delay the German crisis became more acute. The 
Reichsbank had its worst run on July 7th; on the following day the North German Wool Company failed with a loss of 200 
million marks; this pulled down the Schroder Bank (with a loss of 24 million marks to the city of Bremen where its office was) 
and the Darmstadter Bank (one of Germany's "Big Four Banks") which lost 20 million in the Wool Company. Except for a credit 
of 400 million marks from the Bank for International Settlements and a "standstill agreement" to renew all short-term debts as 
they came due, Germany obtained little assistance. Several committees of international bankers discussed the problem, but the 
crisis became worse, and spread to London. By November 1931 all the European Powers except France and her supporters were 
determined to end reparations. At the Lausanne Conference of June 1932 German reparations were cut to a total of only 3 billion 
marks, but the agreement was never ratified because of the refusal of the United States Congress to cut war debts equally 
drastically. Technically this meant that the Young Plan was still in force, but no real effort was made to restore it and, in 1933, 
Hitler repudiated all reparations. By that date, reparations, which had poisoned international relations for so many years, were 
being swallowed up in other, more terrible, problems.” 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 310-312 
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‘5b. (below) The first meeting of the Board of Directors ої the Bank for International 
Settlements (Young Plan) Basle, May 1930 
Note: 1 is Sir Charles Addis 
2 is Lord Norman 
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Lord Montagu Norman, the Governor of the Bank of England, and his assistant Sir Charles Addis attend the first meeting of the board of 
directors of the Bank for International Settlements in Basle [Basel], Switzerland in May 1930. 
(Photo: Finance and Empire: Sir Charles Addis, 1961-1945 by Roberta Allbert Dayer) 





Thomas J. Watson (sitting to Hitler’s left), the President of International Business Machines Corp. (also known as IBM), meets with Nazi 
Germany's dictator Adolf Hitler in 1937. Thomas J. Watson was a Class B Director of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York from 1933 
to 1940 and a member of the Council on Foreign Relations. Thomas J. Watson and his IBM provided Adolf Hitler and the Nazis with 


punch-card machines. The Nazi German government, military, and corporations used punch-card machines to create and assign serial 
numbers for prisoners working as slave laborers in the concentration camps. 
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Nazi Germany’s dictator Adolf Hitler stand on a patio with Kung Hsiang-hsi [H.H. Kung], Nationalist China’s Minister of Finance (1933-1944) 
and Governor of the Central Bank of China (1933-1945), during Kung’s visit to Berchtesgaden, Germany in 1937. H.H. Kung earned a 
Bachelor of Arts degree at Oberlin College in 1906 and a Master of Arts degree at Yale University in 1907. H.H. Kung was married to Soong 
Ai-ling, the sister of Madame Chiang Kai-shek (Soong Mei-ling). Nazi German officers trained Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s army during 
the 1930s; Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s adopted son Chiang Wei-kuo served in the Wehrmacht and participated in the Anschluss. 


(Time Life photo) 








Montagu Norman, the Governor of the Bank of England, shakes hands with Hjalmar Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, at Liverpool Street 
Station in London in December 1938. Hjalmar Schacht was tried in Nuremberg for war crimes after World War Il. 


Great Depression (1929): Organized Crime? 
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A crowd gathers at the Federal Hall in New York City opposite the Stock Exchange in October 1929 on the day the New York Stock 


Exchange crashed. (AP/Wide World Photos) 
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The scene on Wall Street when the New York Stock Exchange crashed in October 1929. Previous economic crises and 
depressions in America occurred in 1819, 1837, 1857, 1873, 1884, 1893, and 1907. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Central bankers meet in downtown Manhattan, from left to right: Hjalmar Schacht (President of the Reichsbank), Benjamin 
Strong (President of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York), Montagu Norman (Governor of the Bank of England), and Mr. 
Rist appear on the rooftop of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York headquarters in New York City in July 1927. 
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Owen D. Young (center), Deputy Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York (1927-1937), and J.P. Morgan & Co. banker 
Thomas W. Lamont (second from right) watch Hjalmar Schacht (right), the President of the Reichsbank, sign the Young Plan at the 
Hotel George V in Paris, France on June 7, 1929. (Photo: © Bildarchiv Preußischer Kulturbesitz) 





Owen D. Young, American reparation expert and Deputy Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, shakes hands with Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, German delegate to the Reparations Conference and President of the Reichsbank (Germany's central bank), at a train station in 
Paris, France on June 17, 1929, from the window of a train which carried him to the S.S. Quitania, which carried him to the United States. 
(Photo: © Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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German dignitaries attend the funeral of the late Gustav Stresemann, Foreign Minister of Germany, in front of the Reichstag in 
Berlin, Germany on October 6, 1929. (Photo: Bundesarchiv/German Federal Archives) 


Albert Strauss 
(August 26, 1864- 
March 28, 1929) 
Vice Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve 
(October 26, 1918- 
March 15, 1920) 


(Gen.) Giichi Tanaka 
(June 22 , 1864- 
September 29, 1929) 
Prime Minister of Japan 
(April 20, 1927-July 2, 
1929); Foreign Minister of 
Japan (April 20, 1927-July 
2, 1929) 


1929 Obituaries 


Gustav Stresemann 
(May 10, 1878- 
October 3, 1929) 
Chancellor of Germany 
(August 13, 
1923-November 23, 
1923) and Foreign 
Minister of Germany 
(August 13, 
1923-October 3, 1929 


Bernhard von Bulow 
(May 3, 1849- 
October 28, 1929) 
Chancellor of Germany 
(October 16, 1900-July 
13, 1909); Foreign 
Minister of Prussia 
(1897-1909) 


Georges Clemenceau 
(September 28, 1841 
—November 24, 1929) 
Prime Minister of France 
(28 October 1906 — 24 
July 1909, 16 November 
1917 — 20 January 1920) 
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William Howard Taft (left), Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, administers the oath of office to incoming U.S. Secretary 
of State Henry L. Stimson in Washington, D.C. on March 28, 1929. William Howard Taft and Henry L. Stimson were members 
of Skull & Bones, a secret society located at Yale University in New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. (Photo: ) 
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Members of the American Reparations Commission, who recently returned to America after negotiating a settlement with the 
European nations, were in conference with U.S. Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson on June 25, 1929. In the front row, seated, 
left to right: John Pierpont Morgan Jr. (Partner of J.P. Morgan & Co. bank); U.S. Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson; and Owen 
D. Young (chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York), chairman. In the back row, left to right: Thomas W. Lamont 
(Partner of J.P. Morgan & Co. bank); Thomas Nelson Perkins; Under Secretary of State Joseph P. Cotton; and Assistant 
Secretary of State William R. Castle. Stimson, Young, Lamont, Perkins, and Cotton were members of the Council on Foreign 


Relations. (Photo: Harris & Ewing Collection; Library of Congress) 
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Industrial men meet with President Herbert Hoover at the White House in Washington, D.C. on November 21, 1929. In the 
group, fifth from the right is the Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon; ninth from the right, Secretary of Commerce Robert 
Р. Lamont; and seventh from the right 15 Henry Ford. Others in the group are, Julius Rosenwald, Clarence М. Woolley, Walter 
Teagle, Owen D. Young, Matthew S. Sloan, Eugene G. Grace, Myron C. Taylor, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Pierre Dupont, Walter 
Gifford, Samuel W. Reyburn, Jesse I. Straus, William Butterworth, E.J. Kulas, George Laughlin, A.W. Robertson, Redfield 
Proctor, Philip H. Gadsen, Ernest T. Trigg, Henry M. Robinson and Julius Barnes. Hoover, Mellon, Rosenwald, Woolley, 
Young, Grace, Taylor, Sloan, Gifford, Reyburn, Straus, Butterworth, Robertson, Robinson, and Barnes were members 
of the Council on Foreign Relations. (Photo: Harris and Ewing Collection; Library of Congress) 
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Adolf Hitler, leader of the National Socialist German Workers' Party, salutes to his supporters during a visit to Munich, Germany in 
1929. (Photo by Hulton Archive/ | ) 
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The Warburg Brothers (from left to right) Paul Warburg, Felix Warburg, Max Warburg, Fritz Warburg, and Aby Warburg pose for a formal 
portrait on August 21, 1929. Paul Warburg was the Vice Chairman of the Federal Reserve from 1916 to 1918. Paul Warburg and Felix 
Warburg were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. (Photo: The Warburgs by Ron Chernow) 
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Panicked stock traders crowd outside the New York Stock Exchange in New York City on the day of the market crash on October 24, 1929. 
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Crowd at New York's American Union Bank during а bank run early in the Great Depression. The Bank opened іп 1917 and went out of 
business on June 30, 1931. Congress passed the Banking Act of 1933, also known as the Glass-Steagall Act, which called for the separation 
of commercial and investment banking; required the use of government securities as collateral for Federal Reserve notes; and established the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC). Congress repealed the Glass-Steagall Act in 1999. (Photo: ) 
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A speculator tries to sell his car after WM all his money in the markek (Bettmann/Corbis) 
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Reparations experts meet to discuss German war debt in Paris, France on February 20, 1929. From left to right, seated: Owen О. Young of 
America, J.P. Morgan of America, Sir Josiah Stamp of England. Standing in the rear is Thomas W. Lamont of America. Lord Revelstoke of 
England was in attendance during the opening of the German Reparations Committee. Owen D. Young (chairman of General Electric Co.) 
and J.P. Morgan & Co. partner Thomas W. Lamont were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. (Photo: © Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, counter chairman of the Board of Trustees, discusses the Red Cross endorsement fund program 
with the members of the Board during their annual conference recently in Washington, D.C., U.S.A. on December 13, 1929. Left to right: 
Walter Orr Woods, Treasurer of the United States; Ogden L. Mills, Under Secretary of the Treasury; Felix M. Warburg, New York; Secretary 
Andrew W. Mellon; John B. Miller, LA, James Parmelee, Washington; John B. Larner, Washington (standing); John B. Cremer Jr.; Assistant 
secretary of the Board; Howard J. Simons, secretary and W.H. Boden, Treasurer. Andrew W. Mellon, Ogden L. Mills, and Felix M. Warburg 
were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. (© Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Notorious gangster Al Capone attempts to help unemployed men with his soup kitchen, Big Al's Kitchen for the Needy, in Chicago 
on November 16, 1930. ( ) 





Unemployed American men eating in a soup kitchen circa 1930. ( ) 
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"World's Highest Standard of Living?” Unemployed Americans of African descent wait in a soup line. 
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A "Bonus Army" encampment in Washington, D.C. in 1932. (Photo: UPI/Corbis-Bettmann) 
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Some of the 15,000 members of the "Bonus Army" — World War I veterans requesting their bonus money that was promised to 
them during World War I — rest in front of the Capitol in Washington, D.C. in 1932 as they vow not to leave until the bonus 
promised them for service during the War was paid. (Photo: Corbis/Bettmann — Underwood) 
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U.S. Army General Douglas MacArthur (right) and U.S. Army Major Dwight Eisenhower (left) in uniform prior to the forcible 
dispersing of the Bonus Army in 1932. (Photo: National Archives) 





"Bonus archer and mes battle in Washington, D.C. in July 1932. (Note: This photograph was taken by an unknown 
Associated Press photographer. (Photo: National Archives) 
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Federal troops tear-gas members of the Bonus mer in July 1932 (Photo: National Archives) 
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An estimated 264 Chicago police officers attacking a Memorial Day picnic of approximately 1000 unarmed strikers and family 


members at the Republic Steel plant in Chicago on May 30-31, 1937. 10 were shot dead, another 30 were wounded, and nearly 
the same number suffered serious head injuries from police beatings. (AP Photo) 
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At a steel plant in Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. on May 13, 1937, the Reverend H.L. Queen, storekeeper at the Jones and 
Laughlin Corporation steel plant, chose to work, although 27,000 men were idle when the Committee of Industrial Organizations 
called a strike at the plant. This is what happened when Rev. Queen tried to pass through picket lines. Although beset by infuriated 
pickets, he fought back valiantly, biting the hands of one. He suffered only a black eye in the fighting. 

(© Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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A bloody battle between strikers and scabs in a strike at Republic Steel in Cleveland, Ohio in 1937. At least eighteen workers 
lost their lives that day. (Wide World Photo) 
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Cleveland cop attempt to break up an effort by strikers to overturn а foreman's car during a strike in the 1930s. (Interphoto) 
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Ford Motor Company toughs hired by Harry Bennett of Ford's “Service Department" approach union leaders Robert Kanter, 


Walter Reuther and Richard Frankensteen, who are passing out union pamphlets at the River Rouge plant, in May 1937 
(Photo taken by James R. Kilpatrick of the Detroit News - The Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs, Wayne State University) 
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"Sit down" strike of United Auto Workers at the General Motors Plant in Flint, Michigan in 1937. (Bettmann Corbis) 
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A mother and her two children live in a tent in rural America during the Great Depression. 
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A dust storm envelopes Elkhart, Kansas on May 21, 1937. Prolonged drought throughout the 1930s reduced the Kansas wheat 
fields to dust. (Photo: Library of Congress) 





A dust storm in Texas in 1935 
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Area Affected by 
Just Storms 


An abandoned farm in New Mexico hit hard by the dust storms (Photo 
The Dust Bow] 
of the 1930s 
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(University of Washington Libraries Special Collections) 
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Left: A WPA project: Gold depository, Fort Knox, Kentucky 
Right: A WPA project: Lincoln Tunnel, New Jersey to New York City 





Left: A WPA project: The Mall, Washington, D.C. 
Right: A WPA project: Zoo, Washington, D.C. 
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Wealthy Americans celebrate the end of Prohibition at a local saloon in 1933. (Photo: Brown Brothers) 
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A very wearied President Herbert Hoover at a gridiron dinner in March 1932. 
(Photo: Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Berlin) 
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Franklin Roosevelt delivers his inaugural address in front of ће Capitol in Washington, D.C. on March 4, 1933. 
(Photo: Franklin D. Roosevelt Library) 
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A city police officer is seen maintaining order as а group of merchants distribute boxes of apples їо unemployed men so that the 
unemployed men can sell apples on street corners. (Photo: Brown Brothers) 





Excerpts from The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: The Great Depression, 1929-1941 by Herbert Hoover (published in 1952), Chapter 
36 (Collectivism Comes to the Currency — and Its Consequences), p. 390-407 


“Although Roosevelt had denied any such intent during the campaign of 1932, he stepped as soon as possible into managed 
currency, the power to create fiat money, and the abandonment of the convertible gold standard just as I had forecast. In every case, 
that was the first step toward fascism, communism, socialism, statism, planned economy, or whatever other name collectivism happens 
to be using at the moment. 

Currency convertible into gold of the legal specifications is a vital protection against economic manipulation by the government. 
As long as currencies are convertible, governments cannot easily tamper with the price of goods, and therefore the wage standards of 
the country. They cannot easily confiscate the savings of the people by manipulation of inflation and deflation. They cannot easily 
enter into currency expansion for government expenditures. Once free of convertible standards, the executives of every 
"managed-currency" country had gone on a spree of government spending, and the people thereby lost control of the public 
purse—their first defense against tyranny. With "managed currency," international exchange rates come under the control of the 
government. The consequence 15 currency war, as their manipulators in the end invariably seek to shift international prices to the 
supposed advantage of their own country. 

Uncertainty of values robs people of their power to test values and lessens their initiative. Depriving the people of confidence in 
their currency plants a fear in their hearts which causes them to hesitate in pursuing productive enterprises and renders them dependent 
upon the government. A convertible currency is the first economic bulwark of free men. Not only is this a question of economic 
freedom, but more deeply is it a question of morals. The moral issue lies in the sacredness of government assurances, promises, and 
guarantees. 

Civilization moves forward on promises that are kept. It goes backward with every broken promise. 

During my administration I refused to compromise with the principle of the convertible gold standard. Gold at $20.67 an 
ounce—23.22 grains to the dollar—was the relative measuring stick of our wages, our services, our pensions, our debts, and 
our assets. In a world of abandoned standards and fluctuating currencies, the transactions, the faith, and the confidence of the 
whole earth was thus able to rest upon the American dollar. What stability there was in international trade resulted from this 
Gibraltar's clinging to its convertible gold standard. 

A prime requisite of world recovery was the maintenance and strengthening of this fortress of financial integrity. But, beyond all 
that, it was the protection of the citizen's primary freedom from money peonage and the disguised seizure of his assets without 
compensation by his government. 

I have already recorded our charges in this matter in the campaign of 1932 and Senator Glass's attack on me for suggesting that 
Roosevelt intended to manipulate the currency. 

I may well recall here that in this attack Glass exhibited a sadly failing memory of the circumstances of our successful battle 
against being pushed off the gold standard in the winter of 1932. We easily proved that Glass himself had taken part in our preventive 
measures by the documentation and legislation in that battle. 

Despite Glass and his oratory, we drove Roosevelt to his "Covenant" speech of November 4, 1932, which can well be repeated 
here: 

It is worthy of note that no adequate answer has been made to the magnificent philippic of Senator Glass the other night, in which 
he showed how unsound this assertion [Roosevelt's intention to abandon the gold standard] . . . was. And I might add, Senator Glass 
made a devastating challenge that no responsible government would have sold to the country securities payable in gold if it knew that 
the promise—yes, the covenant—embodied in these securities was as dubious as the President of the United States claims it was. 

This speech is omitted from the volumes of Roosevelt's speeches authorized and edited by him. It can be found in the New York 
Times of November 5, 1932. 

After this speech, prior to the abandonment of the gold standard, Roosevelt approved an issue of $800,000,000 in securities of the 
United States government payable in "United States coin of present value." How he reconciled this action with his intent to destroy 49 
per cent of their value has never been disclosed. 


ABANDONMENT OF THE GOLD STANDARD 

The march toward "managed currency" came quickly in legislation following Roosevelt's inauguration. It is desirable here to 
review briefly these acts. 

The Emergency Banking Act of March, 1933, not only reaffirmed the doubtful World War I act of October 6, 1917, in the use of 
which Roosevelt had refused to support me. It gave the President in a national emergency—as to the existence of which he was made 
sole judge—authority to assume complete control over all "transactions in foreign exchange" and "transfers of credit between, or 
payments by, banking institutions." 

On April 5, 1933, the President issued an Executive Order requiring all persons to deliver all gold coin, gold certificates, and 
bullion to the banks in exchange for currency, the banks to deliver the gold to the Federal Reserve. He set up fines of up to $10,000 
and imprisonment as a penalty. He claimed as authority both the Trading with the Enemy Act of 1917 and the Emergency Banking 
Act. It can be said at once that the Congress did not know they were giving away any such authority. Even a dummy Congress would 


at least have raised some protest had it known it in time. However, the thing having been done, the rubber-stamp Congress specifically 
condoned the action ten months later by Section 13 of the Gold Reserve Act of January 30, 1934. The amount of gold in the banks and 
the Treasury at that time was over $4,000,000,000. The actual amount of gold scraped up from personal holdings proved to be under 
$400,000,000— trivial return for such a gross governmental violation of pledged word and personal liberty. 

One of the poignant episodes in the course of these currency actions was the scathing denunciation of them by Senator Glass as a 
betrayal of the promises he had been given in return for his agreement to attack my administration during the 1932 campaign. When 
Roosevelt abandoned the gold standard Senator Glass, on April 27, 1933, attacked the President in one of his most bitter statements on 
the floor of the Senate: I reproached the then President of the United States [Hoover] and the Secretary of the Treasury for saying that 
this country was within two weeks of going off the gold standard. . . . Franklin D. Roosevelt, now President of the United States . . . 
said the speech was to him an inspiration. . .. He textually commended the speech which so bitterly criticized his political adversary. . 


England went off the gold standard because she was compelled to do so, not by choice... 

Why are we going off the gold standard? With nearly 40 per cent of the entire gold supplies of the world, why are we going off the 
gold standard? With all the earmarked gold, with all the securities of ours that they hold, foreign governments could withdraw in total 
less than $700,000,000 of our gold, which would leave us an ample fund of gold, in the extremist case to maintain gold payments both 
abroad and at home. 

To me, the suggestion that we may devalue the gold dollar 50 per cent means national repudiation. To me it means dishonor; in 
my conception of it, it is immoral. 

All the legalistic arguments which the lawyers of the Senate, men of eminent ability and refinement, may make here, or have made 
here, have not dislodged from my mind the irrevocable conviction that it is immoral, and that it means not only a contravention of my 
party's platform in that respect, but of the promises of party spokesmen during the campaign. . . . 

. . . there was never any necessity for a gold embargo. There is no necessity for making statutory criminals of citizens of the 
United States who may please to take property in the shape of gold or currency out of banks and use it for their own purposes as they 
may please. ... 

If there were need to go off the gold standard, very well, I would say let us go off the gold standard; but there has been no need for 
that. 

Later on Senator Glass sent me, through Ogden Mills, a verbal apology for his address during the campaign and word that he had 
made it at Roosevelt's request and upon a solemn assurance that there would be no tinkering with the gold standard. Mr. Mills 
suggested he write me a note, but he never did. However, he did show me good will by warning me of a harmful and wicked action 
directed against me. 

Ernest K. Lindley, a columnist supporter of the Roosevelt administrations, provides an interesting description of Roosevelt's 
intellectual processes: 

Mr. Roosevelt at no time said that by sound money he meant the existing gold content of the dollar. . . . The conservatives 
naturally assumed he meant a dollar of the existing gold content, and Mr. Roosevelt undoubtedly was glad to have them think so 
without completely quashing the hopes of the inflationists of various schools. 

That hardly corresponds with the promises to Senator Glass or the "Covenant" speech of November 4, 1932. 


DEVALUATION 

The second great shift into managed currency was the Thomas amendment to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of May 12, 1933, 
which authorized the President (a) to direct the Secretary of the Treasury to enter agreements with the Federal Reserve Banks for them 
to conduct "open market operations" in purchase of government bonds to the additional holding of $3,000,000,000; (b) to issue 
$3,000,000,000 of unsecured currency which should be legal tender; (c) to fix the weight of gold in the dollar at not less than 50 per 
cent or more than 60 per cent below present rate; (d) to fix the weight of silver in the dollar; (e) to determine the ratio of gold and 
silver; (f) to adopt unlimited coinage of silver; (g) to adopt unlimited issuance of silver certificates; (h) to set different prices for 
domestic and foreign silver. 

Congress thus gave to the President legal authority over money as absolute as that of Tiberius Caesar or Henry VIII, Stalin or 
Hitler. It consummated the dreams and promises of every American tinkerer with the currency since the foundation of the Republic. 

As to the "Thomas amendment," Raymond Moley records for April 18, 1933: 
That night there was scheduled a conference at the White House for discussion of the coming meetings with MacDonald and the other 
British representatives who were on the Atlantic en route іо Washington. We joined the President promptly after dinner— Secretary 
Hull, Secretary Woodin, Senator Pittman, Herbert Feis, James Warburg, Budget Director Douglas, Bill Bullitt, and myself. But we 
never did get down to the business for which we'd gathered because, as we filed into the room, Roosevelt handed me the copy of the 
amendment Thomas had given him... . 

At that moment hell broke loose in the room. Douglas, Warburg, and Feis were so horrified that they began to scold Mr. Roosevelt 
as though he were a perverse and particularly backward schoolboy. ? 

The sinister character of this action so much inspired and welcomed by the President has no better illustration than Senator Elmer 
Thomas' own exposition of the amendment in the Senate on April 24th, when he said, among other things: 


Mr. President, it will be my task to show that if the Amendment shall prevail it has potentialities as follows: It may transfer from 
one class to another class in these United States value to the extent of almost $200,000,000,000. This value will be transferred first 
from those who own the bank deposits; secondly, this value will be transferred from those who own bonds and fixed investments. If 
the Amendment carries and the powers are exercised in a reasonable degree, it must transfer that $200,000,000,000 in the hands of 
persons who now have it, who did not buy it, who did not earn it, who do not deserve it, who must not retain it, back to the other side, 
the debtor class of the Republic, the people who owe the mass debts of the nation. 

This would have been a transfer of the savings by self-denial of the thrifty to the have-nots with vengeance attached. 

All of which was reminiscent of William Jennings Bryan's "Cross of Gold" speech, which had won for him the nomination of the 
Democratic party for President thirty-seven years before, in 1896. 

Senator Thomas was obviously ignorant of the fact that a large part of the debts which he wished to transfer from the "haves" to the 

"have-nots" were owed by governments (national, state, and local) to 100,-000,000 holders of insurance policies, 50,000,000 
savings-bank depositors, and other small creditors. The latter included tens of millions of prudent persons with ordinary bank deposits, 
together with 12,000,000 members of building and loan associations. Furthermore, more than $10,000,000,000 of such debts were 
owed to educational, hospital, and other public-endowed institutions. Another effect was to lessen the debts of large corporations, to 
the benefit of their stockholders. These debts also lay behind the savings of millions of people. This was robbing the "Common Man" 

for the privileged "haves." 

Moley further records that after the passage of the Thomas amendment Lewis Douglas, Director of the Budget, said, "Well, this is 
the end of Western civilization." The disaster was not quite that bad, but its repercussions have been bad enough. 

A further step in managed currency was the Congressional Public Resolution No. 10, of June 5, 1933, by which any of the actions 
of the President altering the obligations of private and public contracts were given force of law, no matter whether those contracts were 
entered into before or after the actions of the President. It resembled an ex post facto law. It provided for abrogation of the gold clause 
in all government and private contracts and substituted inflated paper money for their discharge. 

The President, having abandoned the gold standard and obtained the authority of the Thomas amendment, went into action. In the 
fall of 1933, farm prices had been dropping rapidly and unemployment was increasing. Since September the price of wheat had 
dropped by 25 per cent and unemployment, according to the American Federation of Labor figures, was greater than when Roosevelt 
was elected. 

On October 22nd the President made an optimistic "fireside" chat entitled, "We Are on Our Way." He announced the devaluation 
of the dollar as the remedy, and affirmed his intention to see that this was carried out. His important sentences were: 

It becomes increasingly important to develop and apply the further measures . . . to control the gold value of our own dollar. . . . 

I am authorizing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to buy gold newly mined in the United States at prices to be determined 
from time to time. ... 

Whenever necessary to the end in view, we shall also buy or sell gold in the world market. . . . 

This is a policy and not an expedient. 

It is not to be used merely to offset a temporary fall in prices. We are thus continuing to move toward a managed currency. 

The authority of the RFC to buy gold can be questioned, but we will let that pass. We may give the inside story in Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau's own words: 

But a more basic program to meet the commodity price situation was the attempt to raise the price of gold by government purchase 
of gold at high prices. This program was based on the theory of Professor George Warren of Cornell that 1f the price of gold were to 
increase, commodity prices would rise again. . . . 

... I had a telephone installed in the Cabinet room to keep track of the purchases. F. D. R. was in a grand humor. 

"I have had shackles on my hands for months now," he said, "and I feel for the first time as though I had thrown them off." 

Every morning Jesse Jones and I would meet with George Warren in the President's bedroom to set the price of gold for the day. 
Franklin Roosevelt would lie comfortably on his old-fashioned three-quarter mahogany bed... . 

The actual price [of gold] on any given day made little difference. Our object was simply to keep the trend gradually upward, 
hoping that commodity prices would follow. One day, when I must have come in more than usually worried about the state of the 
world, we were planning an increase from 19 to 22 cents. Roosevelt took one look at me and suggested a rise of 21 cents. 

"It's a lucky number," the President said with a laugh, "because it's three times seven." I noted in my diary at the time: "If anybody 
ever knew how we really set the gold price through a combination of lucky numbers, ete., I think they would really be frightened." . . . 

But he rather enjoyed the shock his policy gave to the international bankers. Montagu Norman of the Bank of England, whom F. 

D. R. called "old pink whiskers," wailed across the ocean: "This is the most terrible thing that has happened. The whole world will be 
put into bankruptcy." . . . The President and I looked at each other, picturing foreign bankers with every one of their hairs standing on 
end with horror. I began to laugh. F. D. К. roared.’ 
This method of devaluing the currency of the American people by steadily increasing the buying price of gold continued from October, 
1933, through January, 1934. The general philosophy seemed to be that if the number of inches in the yardstick were lessened then 
there would be more cloth in the bolt. Instead of confidence and stability, it produced wide fluctuations and chaos. Concerning the 
month of December, James P. Warburg, one of Mr. Roosevelt's assistants at the time, states: 

J. Maynard Keynes, who had earlier pronounced Roosevelt "magnificently right," came out with a stinging criticism. 


Keynes, upon whom Fisher and Warren leaned heavily for support, described the "gyrations of the dollar" under the Government's 
manipulation as "more like a gold standard on the booze" than an ideally managed currency. 

And, horror of horrors for Warren, he characterized as "foolish" the idea "that there is a mathematical relation between the price of 
gold and the price of other things." * 

On January 30, 1934, the rubber-stamp Congress passed the "Gold Reserve Act" already referred to. The next day an Executive 
Order fixed the gold dollar at 15 5/21 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine; that is, a price of $35 per ounce of fine gold. The Treasury was 
to purchase all gold offered at this price, both domestic and foreign, and to sell at this price to foreigners only. The "profit" from the 
devaluation by the increase in paper money value of gold in government hands was about $2,000,000,000. Of this, $1,800,000,000 
became a fund for the stabilization of foreign exchange, and $200,000,000 was used to retire some outstanding Treasury currency. 
Roosevelt abolished gold coins but maintained silver coins. 

A passage in Senator Glass's authorized biography throws light on this transaction: 

One night, on summons, Glass went to the White House. The President disclosed he was planning to capture the gold stocks owned by 
the Federal Reserve Banks. He explained by buying these gold stocks at the then price of $20.50 an ounce for gold, and immediately 
revaluing the gold at $35 an ounce, the Treasury would have a "profit" of $2,800,000,000; or, as he said, "nearly $3,000,000,000." 
Glass was shocked. For a moment he said nothing, scarce believing his ears, then protested: 

"That isn't a 'profit,' as you call it—it is nothing but a bookkeeping mark-up. Furthermore, that gold you are proposing to 
confiscate belongs to the Federal Reserve Banks, and the Treasury of the United States has never invested a penny in it. You are 
proposing to appropriate something that does not belong to the Government, and something that has never belonged to the 
Government." 

"The Treasury will pay the Federal Reserve Board for the gold at its present market value," returned Roosevelt. 

"And confiscate the difference, setting up a fictitious 'profit' on a fictitious price?" 

... Roosevelt . . . inquired: 

"What do you think of it?" 

"I think it is worse than anything Ali Baba's forty thieves ever perpetrated," angrily snapped the Virginian.’ 

As a result of Roosevelt's manipulations, what the status of gold is to our American currency and governmental obligations is not 
clear, even to this day. The so-called gold reserve for the currency consists of gold certificates issued by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the Federal Reserve Banks. These are not certificates of specific dollars in terms of gold or subject to demand by the Reserve Banks. 
They cannot secure possession of the gold. James Warburg describes all this: 

It is just as if I said: 

"You put four dozen eggs in my warehouse and I will give you a receipt for eggs. Not four dozen eggs. Just eggs." 

That 1s not all. Under the terms of this "gold certificate" the Secretary of the Treasury, in his sole discretion, determines whether 
the Federal Reserve Banks may get any gold at all for their certificates. 

So it is not even a receipt for just eggs. It is for eggs—maybe."” 

On February 18, 1935, the Supreme Court upheld the gold legislation in respect to private contracts but declared it unconstitutional as 
to government obligations. The Court, however, observed that no damages could be recovered, on the ground that holders of such 
obligations were not damaged. This was an extraordinary assertion for if the purchasing power of the citizens' money were to be 
diminished by 40 per cent, they certainly had lost something on their holdings of government gold-convertible obligations. 

SILVER REALIZES BRYAN'S DREAM—AND MORE 

On June 15, 1934, Roosevelt sent a long message to Congress asking for a further extension of the powers to devalue the gold 
dollar. One of the incongruous conflicts of intellectual understanding was his expressed determination to make the currency 
inconvertible into gold, but at the same time make it convertible into silver. 

Congress passed a further act promoting silver on June 19, 1934. The act provided for enlarging the silver base to 25 per cent of 
the value of the metallic reserves. The Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to purchase silver until the ratio of gold value to silver 
value in the reserves reached 3 to 1. 

Six weeks before this act, May 3, 1934, Roosevelt gave an address at a memorial to William Jennings Bryan. He did not mention 
the 16 silver to 1 gold ratio which was the impassioned demand in Bryan's "Cross of Gold" speech. However, one of the New Deal 
objects of gold devaluation and monetization of silver was apparently to reach for the Bryan formula of a Utopia that would transfer 
wealth from the "haves" to the "have-nots," increase wages, and generally do good. 

During the thirty-seven years after Bryan announced the "Cross of Gold" the American people had rejected this idea by holding to 

a convertible gold currency. In this period we had made more progress in the standard of living and increased comfort than in the 
whole of the previous hundred years. 
But the administration certainly failed to find salvation on the renewed Bryan route. At the time of his agitation in 1896, the price ratio 
of gold to silver was about 30 to 1. Instead of reducing gold to a ratio of 16 to 1, Roosevelt's devaluation increased the ratio from 50 to 
1 to Ħa ratio of 80 to 1. Gold was $20.67 per ounce and foreign silver about 40 cents per ounce prior to these acts, and gold was $35 an 
ounce and silver 40 cents an ounce after them. It certainly did not produce Bryan's millennium." 


One purpose of all this hubbub about silver was to satisfy the eighteen silver senators, who obtained a higher price for domestic 
silver on the specious argument that they were increasing employment in silver mines. 


As a matter of fact, most domestic silver then and since has come as a by-product, and production increases or decreases without 
much regard to the price of silver. The total number of workmen in predominantly silver mines that might have been affected was less 
than 2,000. The domestic premium cost the government more than $12,000,000 a year, and $6,000 per man per annum was a high 
price for providing these 2,000 jobs. Moreover, some of them would have kept their jobs at the foreign price of silver. 

During Roosevelt's first eight years, we spent more than $1,000,000,000 buying foreign silver and burying it at West Point. 

One tragic effect of this policy of unlimited silver purchases was to drain China and India and Mexico of silver and thus force 
them to abandon their silver standard, to the demoralization of their economies. 

Director of the Budget Lewis Douglas resigned in August, 1934, and later wrote: 

The Government, by its fiscal policies, has deliberately laid the base for another inflation on a scale so gigantic that the bubble of 
the 1920's may finally seem small by comparison. We are now evidently going to have bigger and more painful inflation under 
Government sponsorship and induced by direct Government action. The New Deal is only the former "New Era" dressed up in 
different clothes. When the next bubble bursts, let it not be forgotten that the responsibility lies directly at the door of the present 
Administration." 

SOME SUBSEQUENT ECONOMIC HISTORY OF DEVALUATION 

The subsequent economic history of Roosevelt's repudiation of the "covenant" has some interest. His belief that prices and wages 
would rise with devaluation was, as I have said, the same illusion that by reducing the yard to 21.2 inches from 36 inches, there would 
be more cloth in the bolt. It did not have this effect. 

Dr. Rufus S. Tucker, after examining the data from many sources, 


concludes" that there was no appreciable relation between currency devaluation and recovery. 

An inquiry by a competent group of economists under Dr. Edwin W. Kemmerer demonstrated that prices and wages did not rise 
appreciably in the United States from devaluation. 

However, there were four other immediate consequences of great importance arising from managed currency and devaluation. 

SHIFTS IN PROPERTY OWNERSHIP 

Although it has not been investigated statistically, Senator Elmer Thomas et al. did, I believe, make some shift from the "haves" to 
the "have-nots" by a shift in relative value of prior-lien security holders (who were the debtors) over to the equity holders. I was a 
trustee of a number of charitable trusts. I would not previously have dreamed of approving speculation by such institutions through 
investing in common stocks. A month after the Thomas amendment and Roosevelt's declaration, I felt compelled to advise these 
institutions that their only possible protection lay in converting bonds into common stocks. The financial position of those institutions 
which followed this advice was greatly improved. Since then most charitable trusts have steadily converted their bonds into common 
stock. The whole of these transactions is a commentary upon confidence in bonds after 1933. 

RELATIVE VALUE OF OUR CURRENCY TO FOREIGN CURRENCIES 

Another effect of devaluation was the change in the position of our money relative to that of foreign countries. That was 
immediate, positive, and disastrous. The foreigners could pay their debts to the United States with 49 per cent less gold 
than before. Likewise they could buy the same amount of goods from the United States with 49 per cent less gold than 
before. Also, they could buy American securities and other property for 49 per cent less gold than before—and they did. 
Contrariwise, American buyers of foreign goods had to pay more gold for them than before—and therefore bought less of 
them. The immediate effect was a vast increase in the movement of gold into the United States. 


GOLD MOVEMENT TO THE UNITED STATES 

Roosevelt always seemed to be in a general fog about gold movements. In the campaign of 1932, he said: 

Debtor nations, no longer sustained by our improvident loans and no longer able to export goods, were drained of gold for debts 
and, one by one, were forced to abandon specie payments." 

This was an absolute prevarication, as I pointed out in a campaign address: 

The gold of Europe was not drained; it has increased in total every year . . . and is right now $1,500,000,000 greater. . . .!* 

The actual gold holdings in the United States were $3,854,000,000 on January 1, 1929, and $4,226,000,000 on January 1, 
1933—an increase of only $372,000,000. 

But Roosevelt's devaluation did cause a flood of gold from the world into the United States. During the first eight years of his 
administration we were flooded with more than $15,000,000,000 of foreign gold, for reasons I have stated above. It represented 
foreigners’ purchases of our goods or assets at a 49 per cent discount. We put the gold in the ground at Fort Knox where it brought no 
interest or returns—and we paid interest or dividends on the foreigners' investment. 


SUBSIDIZING SPECULATORS 
There was still another by-product of devaluation. Shrewd American speculators either deduced from the attitudes of Roosevelt 
and his associates that it was coming or had inside information. They bought huge amounts of foreign currencies before devaluation 
and sold them afterwards at huge profits and little risk. Some of the men close to Roosevelt's campaign did beautifully in this pasture. 
Hugh Johnson, one of Roosevelt's greatest supporters in the campaign of 1932 and a subsequent high official in the New 
Deal, ultimately recanted. On the devaluation, he said: 


Some siren had slipped in and sold the Administration the age-old fallacy that if it would tinker with the currency "just-a-leetle," it 
could blow value back into deflated assets, and by "controlled" monetary inflation relieve the burden of all debt. 

. . . It did not work as planned, "to restore prices to the 1926 level." That failure was important but not fatal. The fatal thing was 
that a pledge had been dishonored; that the priceless ingredient of the whole New Deal formula—integrity, which makes 
confidence—had been adulterated." 

There can never be justification of a devaluation of currency except in national bankruptcy or national debt too great for the 
country to bear. No such situation existed in 1933. 

DEVALUATION INCREASED THE TARIFFS 

In the 1932 campaign, the Democrats had made a great issue out of the disasters they predicted would flow from the modest 
increases in the Smoot-Hawley Tariff (mostly agricultural products). The fact was that 65 per cent of imported goods under that tariff 
were free of duty, and that legislation increased the tariffs on the 35 per cent dutiable goods by somewhere about 10 per cent. But the 
greatest tariff boost in all our history came from Roosevelt's devaluation. 

The result of devaluation was equivalent to increasing the American tariffs by 49 per cent. And this applied to goods hitherto free 
of duty (65 per cent) as well as to dutiable goods. The cause of this was that the devaluation did not raise prices in the United States, 
but raised the price of foreign currencies to American buyers. For instance, one Dutch guilder could be bought for 40 cents prior to 
devaluation. A few months afterwards, it cost 67 cents. The prices of foreign goods were not sensibly affected. Therefore, an American 
merchant importing foreign goods had to pay about 50 per cent more for them. The effect was the same as if a universal tariff of 50 per 
cent had been imposed. This increased charge applied also to purchases of foreign services such as shipping and insurance. 

The whole operation made a mockery of all the Roosevelt reduction-of-tariff promises. 

On March 22, 1934, the President recommended authority to consummate 


Reciprocal Trade agreements. This was his supposed compliance with campaign promises to reduce tariffs. The act was passed on 
June 12th, authorizing agreements to reduce American tariffs up to 50 per cent. Agreements were concluded with several countries 
from which it was claimed we received reciprocal advantages. The overriding fact was that having effectively increased the tariffs by 
about 50 per cent through devaluation of the dollar, the end result kept the tariffs about the same as the Smoot-Hawley level, and the 
reciprocal tariffs did not affect the new wall of 50 per cent around the 65 per cent of our duty-free imports. 

Aside from these indirect increases in tariffs, Roosevelt in his various activities imposed special tariffs on such extensive imports 
as crude oil, gasoline, lubricating oils, coal, coke, lumber, copper, and whale oil which had previously been on the free list. 

The actual result of these special increases was later shown by the Department of Commerce to have lifted the average portion of 
imports subject to tariff to 41.4 per cent from 33.2 per cent during the Hoover Administration. 

This does not take into account the indirect tariffs through devaluation either on dutiable or on free imports. We can also examine 
from actual experience the effect of the Roosevelt policies of devaluation and supposed lowering of the tariffs. If we compare the four 
years from 1927 through 1930—а period prior to depression influences and prior to all the tariff action—with the four years from 1935 
through 1938, after all Mr. Roosevelt's and Mr. Hull's tariff tinkering, we find that both our imports and our exports decreased instead 
of increased. 


Exports Imports 

Per Capita Per Capita 
1927-1930 ..... $38.23 $32.05 
1935-1938 ..... 20.99 17.94 


Thus the heated promises in the campaign of 1932 to increase foreign trade by reciprocal trade and reduced tariffs were not 
fulfilled. In fact, Roosevelt's actions greatly destroyed our foreign trade. 
It might be added, Secretary Hull's great theme that his reciprocal tariffs would produce peace in the world also did not 
work. 


Indeed by this currency tinkering the United States government repudiated its pledged word, the Democratic party repudiated 
platform pledges, the President of the United States repudiated his public assurances. 
Should Mr. Roosevelt meet Senator Smoot in the next world, his first act should be an apology.” 
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Benito Mussolini (left), the dictator of Fascist Italy, rides in a motorboat with U.S. Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson in Italy in January 1931, 
during the middle of the Great Depression. Henry L. Stimson was a member of Skull & Bones, a secret society at Yale University. 
(Photo by New York Times Co./Getty Images) 
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U.S. President Herbert Hoover (left) appears with Under Secretary of the Treasury Ogden L. Mills (center), and Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimson on November 8, 1931. All three men were members of the Council on Foreign Relations, a private organization in New York City. 





Above: The American disarmament delegation arrives in Berlin in April 1933 to meet 
with the new chancellor, Adolf Hitler. Chief negotiator Norman Davis is at center; 
Allen, his aide, is at left, carrying a briefcase. (Allen Dulles Papers, Princeton University Library) 


Council on Foreign Relations directors Allen Dulles (far left) and Norman H. Davis (center) arrives in Berlin, Germany in April 1933 to meet with 
Germany’s new chancellor Adolf Hitler. Allen Dulles was the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency from 1953 to 1961. 


(Source: Gentleman Spy: The Life of Allen Dulles by Peter Grose) 
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Hjalmar Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank (Germany’s central bank), visits President Franklin Delano Roosevelt at the White House in 
Washington, D.C. on May 6, 1933. From left to right: Colonel James A. Uliu, Military Aide to the White House; Hans Luther, Ambassador from 
Germany; Hjalmar Schacht; President Roosevelt; and Captain Walter Vernon, White House Naval Aide. Franklin Delano Roosevelt was a 
member of the Democratic Party. Hjalmar Schacht was tried for war crimes at Nuremberg after World War Il. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 





U.S. President Franklin D. Roosevelt signs the Gold Bill in Washington, D.C. on January 30, 1934. Witnesses standing in the rear include 
Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau Jr. (second from left) and George L. Harrison (second from right), the President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. George L. Harrison was a member of the Council on Foreign Relations, an internationalist organization in New York City, 
and a member of Skull & Bones, a secret society at Yale University. (© Bettmann/CORBIS) 





President Franklin р. Roosevelt signs his Banking Emergency Bill, in the White House in Washington, D. C. on March 9, 1933 hile Secretary 
of the Treasury William H. Woodin looks on, after the measure had been passed through the House and Senate at unprecedented speed, in 
order to relieve the present financial strain. Woodin was a member of the Council on Foreign Relations. (Photo: © Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Left to right: ames Н. Douglas (Assistant Secretary of ihe Seas William H. Woodin E of the Treasury), and Alvin W. Hall 
(Director of U.S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing) smile for the camera on April 17, 1933 during the production of the new currency, when 
they inspected the first output of bills which has kept the bureau busy for several days. The bureau turned out $2,000,000,000 in currency to 
supplement the bills in circulation prior to the bank holiday. William H. Woodin was a Class B Director of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York from April 1, 1927 to March 3, 1933. (Photo: O The Bettmann Archive/CORBIS) 
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U.S. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt signed the "Home Owners Loan Act of 1933" at the White House on June 13, 1933, which һе said 
was another step towards ending the deflation which is rapidly depriving millions of farm and home owners from the title and equity of their 
property. Pictured (L-R) standing are: A.E. Hutchison; Walter Newton; William F. Stevenson; William F. Brunner; Joseph T. Robinson; Carroll 
Merriam; T. Dwight Webb; Horace Russell; and Russell Hawkins. (© Bettmann/CORBIS) 








U.S. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt affixes his signature to the Glass-Steagall bank reform bill on June 16, 1933. Behind the President 
are (left to right): Sen. Allen Barkley, Sen. Thomas Gore, Sen. Carter Glass, Comptroller of Currency J.F.T. Connors, Sen. William G. McAdoo 
(former Secretary of the Treasury), Rep. Henry S. Steagall, Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, Rep. Alan Goldsborough, and Rep. Robert Luce. 


(© Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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President Franklin D. Roosevelt signs the Social Security Bill in Washington, D.C. on August 14, 1935. From left are: Rep. Robert Lee 
Doughton (D-North Carolina), Chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee; Sen. Robert F. Wagner (born in Germany, D-New York), 
co-author of the bill, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, Sen. Byron Pat Harrison (D-Mississippi), Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, Rep. David J. Lewis (D-Maryland), co-author of the measure. ( ) 


Left to right: Reichsbank President and Nazi German Economics Minister Hjalmar Schacht, former U.S. President Herbert Hoover, and 
American Ambassador to Nazi Germany Hugh R. Wilson dress for the occasion at a reception held in Berlin on March 8, 1938. Herbert 


Hoover and Hugh К. Wilson were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. Hugh К. Wilson was a member of Skull & Bones at Yale 
University. Herbert Hoover was a member of the Republican Party. (Austrian Archives/CORBIS) 


Plans to give business and industry and important voice in the current New Deal monopoly investigation were formulated at a 
meeting of the President’s advisory council at the Department of Commerce in Washington, D.C. on October 6, 1938. In the 
picture, left to right: W. Averell Harriman, Chairman of the advisory council and Chairman of the board of Union Pacific 
Railroad Co.; Secretary of Commerce Daniel A. Roper; Willard L. Thorp, Advisor to the Department of Commerce on 
Economic Studies and a member of the Monopoly Committee; and Assistant Secretary of Commerce Richard C. Patterson, also 
a member of the committee. Averell Harriman, Willard L. Thorp, and Richard C. Patterson were members of the Council on 
Foreign Relations; Averell Harriman was a member of Skull & Bones. 

(Photo: Harris & Ewing Collection/Library of Congress) 
http://www.loc.gov/pictures/item/hec2009011840/?sid=8a9e7f4b3ctff4f5ba017968e6a229ae5 








U.S. Senator John G. Townsend (left, Republican-Delaware), Owen D. Young of General Electric Company (center), and U.S. 
Senator Carter Glass (right, Democrat-Virginia) attend a bank bill hearing on May 31, 1935. Owen D. Young was a member of 
the Council on Foreign Relations. (Photo: Harris & Ewing Collection; Library of Congress) 


A photo of Silas Н. Strawn (left), of Chicago; James W. Spangler (center), of Seattle; and Eliot Wadsworth, of Boston; snapped 
as they attended the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in Washington, D.C. on 
January 28, 1938. Silas H. Strawn and Eliot Wadsworth were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. 

(Photo: Harris & Ewing Collection/Library of Congress) 





Owen О. Young, Chairman of the board of General Electric Company, takes ап oath before testifying before Monopoly 
Investigating Committee on May 17, 1939. Owen D. Young was a member of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
(Photo: Harris & Ewing Collection; Library of Congress) 
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Appearing before the Special Senate Committee on unemployment in Washington, D.C. on January 4, 1938, Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Marriner Eccles declared that payment of the soldiers bonus in 1936 helped create price distortion that pushed recovery out 
of balance and led toward the current business recession. (Photo: Harris & Ewing Collection/Library of Congress) 


American National Debt during the 1920s, Great Depression, and World War II 


July 1, 1919 - $27,390,970,113.12 

July 1, 1920 - $25,952,456,406.16 

June 30, 1921 - $23,977,450,552.54 
June 30, 1922 - $22,963,381,708.31 
June 30, 1923 - $22,349,707,365.36 
June 30, 1924 - $21,250,812,989.49 
June 30, 1925 - $20,516,193,887.90 


June 30, 1926 - $19,643,216,315.19 
June 30, 1927 - $18,511,906,931.85 
June 30, 1928 - $17,604,293,201.43 
June 29, 1929 - $16,931,088,484.10 
June 30, 1930 - $16,185,309,831.43 
June 30, 1931 - $16,801,281,491.71 
June 30, 1932 - $19,487,002,444.13 


Source: 


Notes: 


June 30, 1933 - $22,538,672,560.15 
June 30, 1934 - $27,053,141,414.48 
June 29, 1935 - $28,700,892,624.53 
June 30, 1936 - $33,778,543,493.73 
June 30, 1937 - $36,424,613,732.29 
June 30, 1938 - $37,164,740,315.45 
June 30, 1939 - $40,439,532,411.11 
June 29, 1940 - $42,967,531,037.68 
June 30, 1941 - $48,961,443,535.71 
June 30, 1942 - $72,422,445,116.22 
June 30, 1943 - $136,696,090,329.90 
June 30, 1944 - $201,003,387,221.13 
June 30, 1945 - $258,682,187,409.93 
June 28, 1946 - $269,422,099,173.26 





Eugene Meyer was the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board from September 16, 1930 to May 10, 1933. 


Eugene К. Black was the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board from May 19, 1933 to August 15, 1934. 
Marriner Eccles was the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board from November 15, 1934 to January 31, 1948. 


Directors of the Council on Foreign Relations during the Great Depression (1929-1939) 


Owen D. Young Otto H. Kahn Norman H. Davis 


John W. Davis Frank L. Polk George W. Wickersham Allen W. Dulles Paul D. Cravath 
President of Johns Hopkins University (1935-1948) 

Director of American Geographic Society [New York] (1915-1935 

Paul D. Cravath 1921-1940 Chairman of the board of Westinghouse Electric Corp. (1927-1929); 
Chairman of The Economic Club of New York (1936-1938); 
Vice President of the Council on Foreign Relations (1921-1933 

John W. Davis 1921-1955 Member of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed [law firm] (1921-1955) 
President of the Council on Foreign Relations (1921-1933) 
President of the English-Speaking Union of the U.S. (1930-1938) 
President of the New York City Bar Association (1931-1933 

Norman H. Davis 1921-1944 Vice President of the Council on Foreign Relations (1933-1936) 
President of the Council on Foreign Relations (1936-1944); 
Chairman of American Red Cross (1938-1944 


President of the Council on Foreign Relations (1933-1936 


Owen D. Young 1927-1940 Chairman of the board of General Electric Co. (1922-1939, 1942-1944) 
Class C Director of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York (1926-1940) 
Deputy Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York (1927-1937) 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York (1938-1940 


Hamilton Fish Armstronoc 1928-1972 Editor of Foreign Affairs magazine (1928-1972 
Charles P. Howland 1929-1931 Professor of Government at Yale Universit 
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John H. Williams 1937-1964 Vice President of Federal Reserve Bank of New York (1936-1947) 
Dean of the Graduate School of Public Administration at Harvard ТО 1937-1947 


Nathaniel Ropes Professor of Political Economy at Harvard University (1933-1957 


Council on Foreign Relations Members and Their Occupation during the 
Wall Street Stock Market Crash in October 1929 


Name Member (Year) | Primary Occupation 
Bankers: 

Thomas W. Lamont 
Russell C. Leffingwell 
Harold Stanle 

George Whitne 

Henry S. Morgan 

Henry P. Davison Jr. 
Otto H. Kahn 

Felix Warburg 

Frank Altschul 

Charles Edwin Mitchell 


1921-1947 
1921-1959 
1925-1959 
1927-1939 
1928-1981 
1928-1940 
1921-1934 


Partner of J.P. Morgan & Co. (1911-1948 

Partner of J.P. Morgan & Co. (1923-1950 

Partner of J.P. Morgan & Co. (1928-1935 

Partner of J.P. Morgan & Co. (1920-1955 

Partner of J.P. Morgan & Co. (1928-1935 

Partner of J.P. Morgan & Co. (1929-1940 

Partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (1897-1934 

1921-1937 Partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (1896-1937 

1921-1973 Partner of Lazard Freres & Co. (1916-1945 

1924-1933 Chairman of the board of National City Bank of New York (1929-1933); 
Class A Director of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York (1928-1931 
President (1930-1934) and Chairman (1934-1953) of Chase National Bank 
President of New York Trust Co. (1929-1941 

Executive Vice President of J. Henry Schroeder Banking Corp. (1925-1951 
Head of J.S. Bache & Co. [banking firm in New York City] (1892-1944) 


Winthrop W. Aldrich 
Artemus L. Gates 
John L. Simpson 
Jules S. Bache 


1927-1973 
1929-1940 
1927-1972 
1921-1932, 
1934-1944 
1921-1934 





Samuel R. Bertron President of Bertron, Griscom & Company, Inc., international financiers [New York City, 
ohia, ris - 

Senior Partner of G.H. Walker & Со. (1899-1953); President of W.A. Harriman & Co. 

President of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York (1928-1940 

Class C Director of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York (1921-1936 

Class B Director of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York (1925-1933 

Member of New York Stock Exchange (1895-1930); Head of F.J. Lisman & Co. (1895-1930 


George H. Walker 
George L. Harrison 
Clarence M. Woolle 
Samuel W. Reyburn 
Frederick J. Lisman 
Businessmen: 
Owen D. Young 
Gerard Swope 
Thomas J. Watson 
Eugene G. Grace 
James A. Farrell 


1926-1930 
1929-1953 
1926-1955 
1924-1932 
1924-1938 


1921-1940 
1924-1950 
1924-1955 
1925-1958 
1929-1932 


Chairman of the board of General Electric Co. (1922-1939, 1942-1944 
President of General Electric Co. (1922-1940, 1942-1945 

President of International Business Machines Corp. (1914-1949 
President of Bethlehem Steel Corp. (1916-1945 

President of U.S. Steel Corporation (1911-1932 

B. Edwin Hutchinson 1927-1960 Vice President of Chrysler Corp. (1925-1953 

Walter S. Gifford 1928-1965 President of American Telephone and Telegraph Co. [AT&T] (1925-1948 


Member of Guggenheim Brothers [mining company]; Director of Utah Copper Compan 
Lawyers: с ee ee ee НЫЕ а] 
Member of Duane, Morris & Heckscher [law firm in Philadelphia] (1904-1945) 
1938-1945 Professor of International Law at University of Pennsylvania (1924-1945 
Corporate Media: peu s. uu БШ] 
Editor-in-Chief of Scripps-Howard Newspapers [New York Cit 
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Organizations: 
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Raymond B. Fosdick 1921-1971 Trustee of The Rockefeller Foundation (1921-1948 
James G. McDonald 1921-1963 Chairman of the board of Foreign Policy Association, Inc. (1919-1933 


Secretary of Carnegie Endowment for International Реасе (1910-1940) 
President of The American Society of International Law (1929-1939 

Director of Institute of International Education (1919-1946); Trustee of World Peace 
Foundation (1920-1947); Director of the National Committee for Mental Hygi 

Jerome D. Greene 1921-1950 Trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation (1913-1917, 1928-1939): 

Treasurer of American Social Hygiene Association (1920-1932); 

Trustee of the General Education Board (1912-1939); 

Trustee of the Brookings Institution (1928-1945); 


Chairman of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations (1929-1932); 
Member of Lee, Higginson & Co. [banking firm in New York Cit 


Charles L. Slatte 1927-1930 Protestant Episcopal Bishop for the Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts (1927-1930 


P CNN 
Administrators: 
DEGERE 
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Council on Foreign Relations Members and Their Occupation 
during the Great Depression (1929-1939 


Occupation during the Great Depression 
Bankers: Too 


James H. Perkins 1921,1926-194 Chairman of the board of National City Bank of New York (1933-1940) 
0 


Executive Vice President of J. Henry Schroeder Banking Corp. (1925-1951 


Jules S. Bache 1921-1932, Head of J.S. Bache & Co. [banking firm in New York City] (1892-1944) 
1934-1944 
1931-1940, Chairman of the board of Fiduciary Trust Company [New York City] (1930-1945) 
1945-1947 


Samuel R. Bertron 1921-1934 President of Bertron, Griscom & Company, Inc., international financiers [New York City, 


9 7 
Chairman and President of the Bank for International Settlements (1933-1935); 
Vice President of the Bank for International Settlements (1930-1933 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve (1930-1933); 
Publisher of The Washington Post (1933-1946 
Businessmen: || 


Henry W. de Forest 1921-1938 Member of deForest Brothers [law firm in New York City] (1893-1932); 
Chairman of the board of Southern Pacific Railway Co. (1929-1932 


Solomon R. Guggenheim | 1928-1949 Member of Guggenheim Brothers [mining company]; 
Director of Utah Copper Company; Director of Yukon Gold Compan 











James О. Mooney 1931-1940, President of General Motors Export Co. (1923-c.1940) 
1946-1956 Vice President in charge of overseas operations, General Motors Corp. (1923-c.1940) 
Note: Mooney met with Hitler on March 4, 1940 and with Goering on March 7, 1940 
cr l 


MEME‏ ا 
John W. Davis 1921-1955 Member of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed [law firm] (1921-1955‏ 
Frank L. Polk 1921-1943 Member of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed [law firm] (1914-1943‏ 
Allen Wardwell 1921-1953 Member of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed [law firm] (1909-1953‏ 


Counsel of Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & Roberts [law firm] (1891-1906, 1913-1927, 
1934-1950 1933-1940, 1945-1950): U.S. Secretary of State (1929-1933 
Partner of Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett [law firm] (1914-1925, 1933-1943); 
Solicitor General of the United States (1930-1933 








Member of Covington, Burling & Rublee [law firm in Washington, D.C.] (1921-c.1946) 

Member of Federal Trade Commission (1915-1916); Overseer of Harvard Univ. (1938-1944 
أ‎ 
1921-1971 
1921-1944 
1924-1953 
1927-1954 
1921-1963 
1921-1940 Secretary of Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (1910-1940) 

President of The American Society of International Law (1929-1939 
1921-1950 Director of Institute of International Education (1919-1946); Trustee of World Peace 

Foundation (1920-1947); Director of the National Committee for Mental Hygi 


1921-1950 


Jerome D. Greene Trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation (1913-1917, 1928-1939); 
Treasurer of American Social Hygiene Association (1920-1932); 


Trustee of the General Education Board (1912-1939); 


Trustee of the Brookings Institution (1928-1945); 
Chairman of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations (1929-1932); 
Member of Lee, Higginson & Co. [banking firm in New York City] (1918-1932 
Member of the permanent central board of the League of Nations (1929-?) 
Member, Supervisory Board of League of Nations (1933-?) 

Counselor to the High Commissioner for Refugees from Germany (1933-1935 
1931-1953 
ا‎ 
1925-1942 
1934-1976 
1928-1948 
1921-1961 
1934-1968 
1926-1978 
1932-1944 
1921-1950 
1929-1948 
1930-1953 
1934-1950 
1938-1953 
1921-1942 
1921-1946 
1921-1934 
1936-1953 
1933-1954 
1921-1946 
1925-1951 





1930-1934 





Herbert L. May 


Raymond T. Rich 
College Professors: 
A. Lawrence Lowell 
James B. Conant 
James R. Angell 
Charles Seymour 
Harold W. Dodds 
Henry M. Wriston 
Edmund E. Da 
Isaiah Bowman 

Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Ernest M. Hopkins 
Stanley King 
Kenneth C.M. Sills 
Harry A. Garfield 
William A. Neilson 
Elmer E. Brown 

Karl T. Compton 
Wallace Brett Donham 
A. Wellington Taylor 
Carlton J.H. Hayes 


Professor of International Relations at Princeton University (1931-1934) 

President of Williams College (1934-1937 
Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia University (1931-1936) 

Regional director, Social Security Board (1936-1948 
|Corporate Media: | 
Editor-in-Chief of Scripps-Howard Newspapers [New York City] (1927-1949 
_ Government Officials: | | 
Judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit [New York City] (1924-1951 


Judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 3rd Circuit [Philadelphia] (1938-1943); 
Judge of the U.S. District Court for New Jerse 
Secretary of the Treasury (1932-1933); Under Secretary of the Treasury (1927-1932 


U.S. Ambassador to France (1933-1936); 
President of R.H. Macy & Co. [Macy’s department store] (1919-1933 
U.S. Ambassador to Turkey (1936-1941); U.S. Minister to Lithuania (1933-1936 
i 














Prominent Members of the Council on Foreign Relations during the Great Depression (1929-1939) 


Bankers and Businessmen: 


Henry S. Morgan 
Partner of J.P. Morgan & 
Co. (1928-1935); 
J.P. Morgan's grandson 


Charles E. Mitchell 


Charles E. Mitchell 
Chairman of the board of 
National City Bank of New 

York (1929-1933) 


James H. Perkins 
Chairman of the board of 
National City Bank of New 

York (1933-1940) 


7 i 
Gerard Swope 
President of General 
Electric Co. (1922-1940, 
1942-1945) 


Harold Stanley 
Partner of J.P. Morgan & 
Co. (1928-1935) 


Winthrop W. Aldrich 
President (1930-1934) 
and Chairman 
(1934-1953) of Chase 
National Bank 


W. Averell Harriman 
Partner of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 
(1931-1946) 


ag 
Thomas J. Watson Sr. 
President of International 
Business Machines Corp. 
(1914-1949) 


Thomas W. Lamont 
Partner of J.P. Morgan & 
Co. (1911-1948) 


Frank Altschul 
Partner of Lazard Freres 
& Co. (1916-1945) 


Eugene Meyer 
Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve (1930-1933); 
Publisher of The 
Washington Post 


Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 


Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 
President (1923-1937) 
and Chairman of the 


Russell C. Leffingwell 
Partner of J.P. Morgan & 
Co. (1923-1950) 


Felix Warburg 
Partner of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. (1896-1937) 
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George L. Harrison 
President of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New 
York (1928-1940) 


Eugene G. Grace 
President of Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. (1916-1945) 


George Whitney 
Partner of J.P. Morgan & 
Co. (1920-1955) 


Otto H. Kahn 
Partner of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. (1897-1934) 


Pierre Jay 
Chairman of the board of 
Fiduciary Trust Company 

[NYC] (1930-1945) 


Myron C. Taylor 
Chairman of the board of 
United States Steel 





board (1937-1956) of 
General Motors Corp. 


Businessmen and Lawyers: 


Walter S. 
President of American 
Telephone and Telegraph 


William Butterworth 
Chairman of the board of 
Deere & Co. (1930-1936) 


John W. Davis 
Member of Davis, Polk & 
Wardwell (1921-1955) 


John Foster Dulles 


Silas H. Strawn 
Chairman of the board of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

(c.1922-1931) 


Alanson B. Houghton 
Chairman of the board of 
Corning Glass Works 
(1918-1941); U.S. 
Ambassador to Germany 


Frank L. Polk 
Member of Davis, Polk, 
Wardwell (1914-1943) 


1 
Julius Rosenwald 
Chairman of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 
(1925-1932) 


Jules S. Bache 
Head of J.S. Bache & Co. 
[banking firm in New York 

City] (1892-1944) 


Allen Wardwell 
Member of Davis, Polk & 
Wardwell (1909-1953) 


Severo Mallet-Prevost 
Member of Curtis, 
Mallet-Prevost & Colt 


Jesse Isidor Straus 
President of R.H. Macy & 
Co. [Macy’s department 
store] (1919-1933) 


Daniel Willard 
President of Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. 
(1910-1941) 


George W. Wickersham 
Member of Cadwalader, 
Wickersham & Taft 
(1914-1936) 


Thomas D. Thacher 
Partner of Simpson, 
Thacher & Bartlett [law 


Beardsley Ruml 
Treasurer of R.H. Macy & 
Co. [Macy’s department 
store] (1934-1945) 


Samuel R. Bertron 
President of Bertron, 
Griscom & Company, 

Inc., international 
financiers (1912-1938) 


Henry Waters Taft 
Partner of Cadwalader, 
Wickersham & Taft 


Allen T. Klots 





Member of Sullivan & Member of Sullivan & (1897-1948) firm] (1914-1925, Member of Winthrop, 
Cromwell (1911-1949) Cromwell (1926-1951, 1933-1943); Solicitor Stimson, Putnam & 


1962-1969) General of the U.S. Roberts (1921-1965) 





Government Officials: 


Andrew W. Mellon 
Secretary of the Treasury 
(1921-1932) 


Robert Woods Bliss 
U.S. Ambassador to 
Argentina (1927-1933) 


Ogden L. Mills 
Secretary of the Treasury 
(1932-1933); Under 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Dwight W. Morrow 
U.S. Ambassador to 
Mexico (1927-1930) 


College Presidents and Professors: 


A. Lawrence Lowell 
President of Harvard 
University (1909-1933) 


Ernest M. Hopkins 
President of Dartmouth 
College (1916-1945) 


James R. Angell 
President of Yale 
University (1921-1936) 


Charles Seymour 
Provost of Yale University 
(1927-1937) 


Charles G. Dawes 
U.S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain (1929-1931) 


W. Cameron Forbes 
U.S. Ambassador to 
Imperial Japan 
(1930- 1932) 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 
President of Stanford 
University (1916-1943); 
Secretary of the Interior 
(1929-1933) 


Wallace Brett Donham 
Dean of Harvard 
Business School 

(1919-1942) 


Hugh Gibson 
U.S. Ambassador to 
Belgium (1927-1933, 

1937-1938) 


Joseph C. Grew 
U.S. Ambassador to 
Imperial Japan 


Harry A. Garfield 
President of Williams 
College (1908-1934) 


Edwin R.A. Seligman 
McVickar Professor of 
Political Economy and 
Finance at Columbia 


h 


Charles Evans Hughes 
Chief Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
(1930-1941) 


John W. Garrett 
U.S. Ambassador to 
Fascist Italy (1929-1933) 





Elmer E. Brown 
President of New York 
University (1911-1933) 


Wesley C. Mitchell 
Professor of Economics 
at Columbia University 
(1914-1919, 1922-1944) 





Organization Executives and Journalists: 


Stephen P. Duggan 
Director of Institute of 
International Education 
(1919-1946) 


Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
Publisher of The New 
York Times (1935-1961) 


Jerome D. Greene 
Trustee of the Rockefeller 
Foundation (1913-1917, 
1928-1939) 





John H. Finley 
Associate Editor 
(1921-1937) and 

Editor-in-Chief 

(1937-1938) of the New 
York Times 
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James Brown Scott 


Secretary of Carnegie 
Endowment for 
International Peace 


Henry R. Luce 
Editor-in-Chief of Time, 
Inc. (1923-1964) 


Raymond B. Fosdick 
President (1936-1948) 
and Trustee (1921-1948) 
of The Rockefeller 
Foundation 


F. Trubee Davison 
Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air (1926-1933) 


Whitney H. Shepardson 
Director of the Council on 
Foreign Relations 
(1921-1966) 


Lieutenant Governor of 

New York (1929-1932); 

Governor of New York 
(1933-1942) 





Paris Peace Conference, Internationalism, 
& (Phony) Disarmament 
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Edward М. House (standing, far left) арреагѕ with members of the Commission оп League of Nations іп April 1919. Prime Minister 
of Italy Vittorio Orlando is seated third from right; U.S. President Woodrow Wilson is standing at center. Japanese Ambassador to 
Great Britain Sutemi Chinda and Japanese diplomat Nobuaki Makino are seated, respectively, on the far left. Robert Cecil, a 
Member of the British Parliament and a member of the Milner Group, is seated fourth from left. Chinese diplomat Dr. V.K. 
Wellington Koo is standing, fourth from right. (Photo: Manuscripts & Archives, Yale University) 


Nobuaki Makino’s daughter was married to Shigeru Yoshida, the postwar Prime Minister of Japan; Nobuaki Makino's 
great-grandson is Taro Aso, the former Prime Minister of Japan. 


Source: Manuscripts & Archives. Yale University ibrary 
| p i pe Ай в use anl cr E: 1 d, 811 Á | 
Produced for reference use only. (mssaimg BME) — | 


Members of the Inquiry appear together at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. Seated, from left to right: Charles Homer Haskins, Isaiah 
Bowman, Sidney Mezes, James Brown Scott, and David Hunter Miller. Standing, from left to right: Charles Seymour, Robert Н. Lord, W. L. 
Westermann, Mark Jefferson, Edward M. House, George Louis Beer, Douglas W. Johnson, Clive Day, W. E. Lunt, James T. Shotwell, and 
Allyn A. Young. Everyone in that photo except for Westermann, Jefferson, Beer, and Lunt were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
Edward M. House was the founder of the Council on Foreign Relations, an internationalist organization located in New York City. 

(Photo: Manuscripts & Archives, Yale University) 


Prominent members of the Council on Foreign Relations who served as American ambassadors to Great Britain before and after World War II: 





W. Averell Harriman, Lewis W. Douglas, Walter S. Gifford, Winthrop W. Aldrich, John Hay Whitney, David К.Е. Bruce 
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From left to right: Prime Minister of Great Britain David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Italy Vittorio Orlando, Prime Minister of 
France Georges Clemenceau, and President of the United States of America Woodrow Wilson meet at the Paris Peace Conference 


in Versailles, France, near Paris, in 1919. 
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League of Nations Assembly in 1932. The United Nations succeeded the League of Nations in 1945. 
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League of Nations Headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland 
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European envoys ascend the steps to the U.S. State, War, and Navy building in Washington, D.C. in 1921 to begin the Washington 
Naval Conference designed to set limits on naval fleets. (Photo: National Archives) 
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British, French, and German diplomats meet at Locarno, Switzerland in 1925 to improve diplomatic relationships between the three 
nations. (Photo: Bildarchiv Preussischer Kulturbesitz) 
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The first official photograph of the Conference on Limitation of Armaments on November 22, 1921, at the opening of the third Plenary session 
in the Headquarters of the B.A.R. is shown. Seated at the head of the table are left to right Premier Aristide Briand, of France; Senator Oscar 
Underwood; Hon. Elihu Root, and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, the American Delegation; Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes, the 
Chairman; Hon. Arthur James Balfour, Lord Lee of Fareham and Sir Auckland Geddes, (British Ambassador at Washington). Albert Sarraut, 
and Rene Viviani, French delegation. Seated on the right side left to right are Senator Albertini, Ambassador Rolando Rioot, and Senator Carlo 
Schanzer, of Italy; Srinavasa Sastri, of India; Sir John Salhond, of New Zealand; Senator George Pearce, of Australia; and Sir Robert Borden 
of Canada. Seated at the tables in the foreground, (facing Hughes), are left. Elihu Root and Charles Evans Hughes were members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. (Underwood & Underwood/CORBIS) 





While U.S. Secretary of State Henry Stimson looks on, Japanese Ambassador Katsuji Debuchi signs the Kellogg-Briand Pact an hour prior to 
the ratification ceremony on July 24, 1929. (CORBIS) 


Lj 


Frank B. Kellogg (center), United States Secretary of State, signs the Kellogg-Briand Pact in the Clock Salon in Paris, France on August 27, 
1928. (O Underwood & Underwood/Corbis) 





U.S. President Calvin Coolidge (seated, third from right) and U.S. Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon (seated, right) look on as U.S. 

Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg (seated, second from right) affixes his signature on the Kellogg-Briand Pact (also known as the Pact of 

Paris), in the East Room of the White House in Washington, D.C., U.S.A. on January 17, 1929. The treaty, which called for the renouncement 

of war, was drawn up by Kellogg and French Foreign Minister Aristide Briand. (© Hulton-Deutsch Collection/CORBIS) 
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Felix Warburg (left), Vera Weizmann, Frieda Schiff Warburg, and Chaim Weizmann appear at a Boston conference for the United Palestine 
Appeal in 1928. Felix Warburg, along with his brother Paul Warburg, was a member of the Council on Foreign Relations and a partner of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., a banking firm in New York City. (Source: The Warburgs by Ron Chernow) 
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Lord Arthur Balfour (center) stands with Field Marshal Lord Edmund Allenby (left) and High Commissioner of Palestine Sir Herbert Samuel 
(right) during his visit to Jerusalem for the opening of the Hebrew University in April 1925. 


April 28. Photograph taken in the garden of Mr. Felix M. Warburg s residence in 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 
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Felix Warburg and his brother Max Warburg visit Jerusalem on April 28, 1929. From right to left: Felix Warburg of Kuhn, Loeb & Со. in New 
York City and Chairman of the Joint Distribution Committee; Max Warburg of the М.М. Warburg bank in Hamburg, Germany; Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
member of the Executive Committee of the Joint Distribution Committee; Rev. H. Pereira Mendes; Morris Engelman, Member of the Executive 
Committee of the JDC. Max Warburg was a director of |.G. Farben. 
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The Warburg brothers pose for a group photo on August 21, 1929. From left to right: Paul Warburg, Felix Warburg, Max Warburg, Fritz 
Warburg, and Aby Warburg. Paul Warburg was the Vice Chairman of the Federal Reserve during WWI; Max Warburg was Germany’s 
representative at the Paris Peace Conference in Versailles, France in 1919. (Photo: The Warburgs by Ron Chernow) 





Members of the Reparations Commission appear together at the Paris Peace Conference їп 1919. Seated from left to right: Herbert Hoover, 
Gen. Tasker Bliss, W. S. Benson, Bernard Baruch, and Henry M. Robinson. Standing from left to right: Thomas W. Lamont (Partner of J.P. 
Morgan & Co.), Whitney H. Shepardson, Norman H. Davis, Edward M. House, Gordon Auchincloss, and Vance McCormick. Everyone in this 
photo except for Bernard Baruch and W. S. Benson were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. The Reparations Commission 
imposed harsh reparations on Germany which would lead to the Second World War. 
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Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. partners (from left to right) Е. Roland Harriman, Prescott Bush, Knight Woolley, and Robert Lovett meet 
privately at the Brown Brothers Harriman office on July 28, 1964. Both Prescott Bush and E. Roland Harriman served as directors of Union 


J “ 


Banking Corporation prior to World War II; the Union Banking Corporation maintained Nazi German financier Fritz Thyssen's "nest egg" of 


$3,000,000 їп 1941. (Photo: Partners in Banking: A Historical Portrait of A Great Private Bank Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., 1818-1968 by 
John A. Kouwenhoven) 
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Governor of New York and Democratic Party presidential candidate Franklin О. Roosevelt (left) meets with “Colonel” Edward М. House їп 
1932. “Colonel” Edward M. House was a member of the Council on Foreign Relations. (The Bettmann Archive) 





U.S. Undersecretary of State and President Franklin Roosevelt's special envoy to Europe, Sumner Welles (left), with U.S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain, Joseph P. Kennedy (right), say goodbye to First Lord of the Admiralty, Winston Churchill, after paying him a visit in London on 
March 27, 1940. Winston Churchill was the Prime Minister of Great Britain from May 10, 1940 to July 26, 1945 and from October 26, 1951 to 


April 7, 1955. (Photo: Randy Faris/CORBIS) 








—— 
Government officials from England, the United States of America, and France meet in Paris on July 16, 1931 for the Anglo-Franco American 
Conference. Left to right: Andre Francois Poncet, Walter Edge, U.S. Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson, Foreign Minister of France Aristide 
Briand, Arthur Henderson, Pierre Laval, Pierre-Etienne Flandin, and William Tyrrell. Aristide Briand was a French statesman who served as 
the Prime Minister of France (1909-1911, 1913, 1915-1917, 1921-1922, 1925-1926, 1929) and Foreign Minister of France (1915-1917, 
1921-1922, 1925-1926, 1926-1932). (Photo: Hulton-Deutsch Collection/CORBIS) 
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British Foreign Secretary Sir John Simon (left) speaks with Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson in Geneva, Switzerland in 1932. 
(Photo: Lucien Aigner/CORBIS) 





Morgan Partners meet in the caucus room of the Senate Office Building in Washington, D.C. on May 31, 1933 as the Morgan Hearing 
reopened. Left to right: Junius S. Morgan, son of J.P. Morgan, Harold Stanley, George Whitney, Thomas W. Lamont, and Fred Schwartz of the 
Davis [Polk, Wardwell] law firm (counsel for Morgan). Everyone except for Fred Schwartz was a member of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
(Photo: Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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J.P. Morgan & Co. partners Thomas W. Lamont (left) and George Whitney (center) advise their boss J.P. “Jack” Morgan Jr. in January 1936. 
Thomas W. Lamont and George Whitney were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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Former British Prime Minister David Lloyd George (left, September 3, 1923) and former American President Woodrow Wilson (right, November 
12, 1923) appear on the front cover of Time magazine. 
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Council on Foreign Relations founder Edward M. House (left, June 25, 1923) and former Prime Minister of France Georges Clemenceau 
(January 4, 1926) appear on the front cover of Time magazine. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


JAMES RAMIS MACIEK AUI TU 





British Prime Minister James Ramsay Macdonald (left, October 7, 1929) and British Chancellor of the Exchequer Neville Chamberlain (right, 
April 25, 1932) appear on the front cover of Time magazine. 





The Weekly Newsmaegazine 
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Governor of the Bank of England Montagu С. Norman (left, August 19, 1929); British Secretary of State for the Colonies Leopold С. “Leo” 
Amery (right, January 3, 1927) appear on the front cover of Time magazine. 


The Rise of Imperial Japan 


From the Grassy Knoll in Harbin, China: 
Lone Gunman or Patsy? 


The Assassination of Ito Hirobumi, Former Prime Minister of Japan, 
by Korean Patriot Ahn Jung-geun (October 26, 1909) 
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A painting depicting the assassination of ito Hirobumi by Ahn Jong-Kun at Harbin station Manchuria in October 1909 

A Handbook of &ores-T9353. KOS, 
“I’m just a patsy!”: Korean patriot Ahn Jung-geun assassinates and kills Japanese diplomat Ito Hirobumi, who served as 
Resident General of Korea from December 21, 1905 to June 14, 1909, at the Harbin Railway Station in Harbin, China 
[Manchuria] on October 26, 1909. (Painting: http://www.pennfamily.org/K SS-US A/korean-on-stamp-5.html) 








TWL and Jeremiah Smith Jr. at Meiji Shinto shrine in Tokyo, 1927. J. Р. Morgan 
& Со. had organized the huge loan to Japan for reconstruction after the 1924 
earthquake. Now the Japanese had a new financial proposal to assist their 
expansionist strategy in Manchuria. 


J.P. Morgan & Co. partner Thomas W. Lamont (TWL) (third from right) and Boston lawyer Jeremiah Smith Jr. (second from right), a 
member of Herrick, Smith, Donald & Farley law firm in Boston, visit the Meiji (Shinto) Shrine in Tokyo, Japan in October 1927. 
Thomas W. Lamont and Jeremiah Smith Jr. were members of the Council on Foreign Relations in 1927. Both Thomas W. Lamont 
and Jeremiah Smith Jr. earned a Bachelor of Arts degree at Harvard University in 1892. 

(Source: The Ambassador from Wall Street: The Story of Thomas W. Lamont, J. P. Morgan’s Chief Executive by Edward M. Lamont) 





Members of the Japanese delegation to the World Economic Conference in London bid goodbye to U.S. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
at the White House in Washington, D.C., U.S.A. on May 27, 1933. Left to right: Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, head delegate and former Japanese 
Ambassador to the U.S. (1918-1919); Juukuio Kabono, Economic adviser; President Roosevelt; Japanese banker Eigo Fukai (Governor of the 
Bank of Japan from 1935 to 1937); and Katsuji Debuchi, Japanese Ambassador to the U.S. (Image: © Bettmann/CORBIS) 





Crown Prince Hirohito with King George V during his 1921 visit to Britain. 


Crown Prince Hirohito of Japan (left) appears with King George V of Great Britain in London in 1921. 
(Photo: Hirohito: Behind the Myth by Edward Behr) 
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Russian and Japanese diplomats negotiate the Treaty of Portsmouth іп Portsmo 





uth, New Hampshire in 1905. From left to right: the Russians 
at far side of table are Korostovetz, Navohoff, Sergei Witte (former Finance Minister of Russia), Roman Rosen (Russian Ambassador to the 
United States of America), Plancoff; and the Japanese at near side of table are Adachi, Ochiai, Jutaro Komura (Foreign Minister of Japan and 
graduate of Harvard Law School), Kogoro Takahira (later Japanese Ambassador to Italy), Sato. The large conference table is today preserved 
at the Museum Meiji Mura in Inuyama, Aichi Prefecture, Japan. (Photo by P. F. Collier & Son) 
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U.S. President Theodore Roosevelt (center) meets with peace envoys from Russia and Japan at the signing of the Treaty of Portsmouth in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire in 1905. 
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Left to right: Capt. Isoroku Yamamoto, Japanese naval attaché in Washington, D.C., U.S. Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. 
Wilbur, another Japanese naval officer, and Adm. Edward W. Eberle, Chief of U.S. Naval Operations, on February 17, 1926. 
(Photo: Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. (digital. id. npcc 27504)) 


(Source: ) 
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Visitors at the Orange Oil Field, near Orange, Texas, U.S.A., circa 1923, photo taken by Shunkichi Nomura. From left to right: 
Katsunori Wakasa (Engineer, later changed to Takahashi), Isoroku Yamamoto (Commander, Imperial Japanese Navy), 
unknown (possibly Commander Kaku, Imperial Japanese Navy), Kichimatsu Kishi, and Kenji Ide (Admiral, Imperial Japanese 
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Visitors to ће Orange Petroleum Company, Orange, Texas, U.S.A. circa 1923, photo taken Бу Shunkichi Nomura. From left to 
right: Isoroku Yamamoto (Commander, Imperial Japanese Navy) Kichimatsu Kishi, Kenji Ide (Admiral, Imperial Japanese 


Navy), unknown (possibly Commander Kaku, Imperial Japanese Navy), Katsunori Wakasa (later changed to Takahashi, 


Engineer). (Photo: ) 


Photo + NH 96118 Japanese Naval Delegation at Arlington Cemetary, са. 1927 
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Imperial Japanese Navy Vice Admiral Osami Nagano lays a wreath at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at the Arlington National Cemetery in 
Arlington, Virginia, U.S.A. in circa 1927. At the right end of the Japanese delegation is Captain Isoroku Yamamoto, the Naval Attaché to the 
United States. The U.S. Navy officer standing hatless just behind them is Lieutenant Commander Paulus P. Powell, Aide to Vice Admiral 


Osami Nagano during this visit. (Collection of Rear Admiral Paulus P. Powell/U.S. Naval Historical Center Photograph) 








The Lytton Commission confers with Henry Pu Yi, titular ruler of Manchukuo, 1932. To 
Pu Yi's right are Lytton and McCoy; to his left are Count Luigi Aldrovandi-Marescotti, 
Dr. Albert Schnee, and General Henri Claudel. (Courtesy National Archives) 


Frank McCoy prepares to negotiate with designated Emperor of Manchukuo Henry Pu-Yi. Henry Pu-Yi is seated in the center; 
McCoy is seated two persons from Pu-Yi's right. Frank McCoy was a member of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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Members of the Japanese delegation to the congregations between Japan, United States and Great Britain in preparation for the 1935 London 
Naval Conference, are seen leaving their hotel for the first conference in London on October 24, 1934. Left to right front, Cap. Tain Oka; 
Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto; and Captain Ilwashita. Back, left to right: J. Enomoto and Commander T. Mitunobu. The Japanese delegates 


asked for future elimination of Naval "ratios" from all treaties. (Image: © Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Participants from Italy, France, America, Britain, and Japan attend the Five-Power Naval Conference discussing limitations on naval 
armaments in the Locarno Room of the Foreign Office in London in December 1935. (Photo: Hulton-Deutsch Collection/CORBIS) 





Emperor Hirohito at Yasukuni Shrine in Tokyo їп 1935. Emperor Hirohito after the Yasukuni 
Shrine custodians enshrined several Class-A Japanese war criminals, including Imperial Japanese Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka (served 


from 1940-1941) and former Imperial Japanese Ambassador to Fascist Italy Toshio Shiratori (served from 1938-1940). Emperor Akihito, the 
son of the late Emperor Hirohito, has not visited Yasukuni Shrine since assuming the throne in January 1989. 


(Source: The Asia-Pacific Journal) 





The newly appointed War Minister of Japan General Seishiro Itagaki (center) appears with Vice War Minister of Japan General Hideki Tojo 
(second from right) and pro-British, pro-American Navy Minister of Japan Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai (second from left, in black military uniform) 
in 1938. 
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JAPAN'S SON OF HEAVEN 





Emperor Hirohito of Japan appears on the front cover of the June 6, 1932 edition (left) and May 21, 1945 edition (right) of Time magazine. 
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JAPAN'S AGGRESSOR: ADMIRAL YAMAMOTO 
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Left: Admiral Heihachiro Togo appears on the front cover of the November 8, 1926 edition of Time magazine. 
Right: Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto appears on the front cover of the December 22, 1941 edition of Time magazine. 





The ‘February 26 Incident’ occurred in Tokyo, Japan from February 26-29, 1936. The ‘February 26 Incident’ was an attempted coup d'etat 
conducted by radical, ultranationalist officers of the Imperial Japanese Army. Emperor Hirohito suppressed the rebellion by February 29. 





Left photo: Soldiers setting up martial law headquarters in the Akasaka district during the ‘February 26 Incident’ in Tokyo, Japan. 
Right photo: Keisuke Okada, a former Japanese Navy admiral, was the Prime Minister of Japan during the ‘February 26 Incident’ and was 
targeted for assassination. Okada escaped assassination; however, he resigned as Prime Minister of Japan on March 9, 1936. 
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Japan's Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal Makoto Saito (NAE * Я Е, 1858-1936), visits his close friend, Finance Minister 
Korekiyo Takahashi (B48 7A, 1854-1936) at his official residence on February 20, 1936. Less than a week after this 
photograph was taken, both men were assassinated by ultranationalistic Army officers in the February 26 Incident (= * IRẸ 
1). (Source: Rekishi Shashin April 1936 “February 26 Incident" special issue) 

Source: http://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Korekiyo_ Takahashi and Makoto Saito last 


Source: http://syasinsyuu.cool.ne.jp/seiji/28.jpg 
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Soldiers occupy the Nagata-cho and Akasaka area in Tokyo during the February 26 Incident (26-29 February 1936). Nobuaki Makino, 
Japanese envoy who attended the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, escaped assassination attempt during the ‘February 26 Incident.’ 
Finance Minister Korekiyo Takahashi and General Jotaro Watanabe were also killed in the ‘February 26 Incident’. 
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Kinmochi Saionji (seated in the back of an automobile) returns from the Imperial Palace in Tokyo, Japan on May 4, 1936 after 
having recommended Koki Hirota as the new Prime Minister of Japan. Kinmochi Saionji was the last surviving genro, or elder 
statesman; Saionji was appointed genro in 1913. Saionji was the Prime Minister of Japan on two separate occasions (1906-1908, 
1911-1912). Saionji led the Japanese delegation at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. Saionji was targeted for assassination 
by ultranationalist Imperial Japanese Army officers during the “February 26 Incident" in February 1936; Saionji managed to 
escape assassination by fleeing his home. Saionji died at the age of 91 on November 24, 1940. 
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Victims of the ‘February 26 Incident’, left to right: Kantaro Suzuki (survived), Kinmochi Saionji (survived), Saito Makoto, Korekiyo Takahashi 


Kantaro Suzuki, a former Imperial Japanese Navy admiral, was severely wounded during the ‘February 26 Incident’ yet survived the 
assassination attempt. Kantaro Suzuki was the Prime Minister of Japan from April 7, 1945 until his resignation on August 17, 1945. Kantaro 
Suzuki opposed Japan's war with the United States of America before and throughout World War Il. 


Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal Saito Makoto served as Prime Minister of Japan (1932-1934) and Governor-General of Korea (1919-1927, 
1929-1931). Korekiyo Takahashi, the Finance Minister of Japan in 1936, served as the Prime Minister of Japan from 1921 until 1922; 
Takahashi was the second Japanese Christian to serve as the Prime Minister of Japan. 
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Emperor Hirohito of Japan delivers his message to War Minister Lieutenant General Hideki Tojo, following the military parade held on the 
Yoyogi Parade Grounds in Tokyo, Japan on October 21, 1940 to mark the 2600th anniversary of the founding of the Japanese Empire. Chief 
Aide-de-Camp General Ban Hasunuma stands behind the emperor. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Emperor Hirohito of Japan reviews his troops during the imperial inspection in Tokyo, Japan on June 12, 1941. The inspection featured the 
fifteenth anniversary of the establishment of the Young Peoples' Schools in Japan. More than 30,000 Peoples' representatives gathered in 
Tokyo for the celebration. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 





Leading Japanese officials and the American Ambassador to Japan spoke to the United States of America via telephone for the first time on 
December 30, 1934, when an international service was completed in Tokyo. Pictured at the ceremony, are left to right: Takejiro Tokonami, 
Minister of Communications; Foreign Minister Koki Hirota; Ambassador Joseph C. Grew; and Mr. Edwin Neville, Counsellor of the American 
Embassy listening in on messages coming from Washington, D.C. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 





| l Pa 
Joseph C. Grew (standing), the American Ambassador to Imperial Japan, delivers a speech at an America-Japan Society dinner in March 
1936. Prime Minister of Japan Koki Hirota (J Н 4.43), who served as the Prime Minister from March 9, 1936 to February 2, 1937, is seated 
three persons from Grew’s right. The Japanese naval officer at the extreme right is Admiral Mineo Osumi (Xf 2), Minister of the Navy. 
Koki Hirota was convicted of war crimes at the Tokyo Trials in 1948 and executed by hanging at Sugamo Prison in Tokyo on December 23, 


1948. Admiral Mineo Osumi, who served as the Minister of the Navy from 1931 to 1932 and from 1933 to 1936, was killed in action in China 
during the Second Sino-Japanese War on February 5, 1941. 
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U.S. Ambassador to Japan Joseph С. Grew chats with Kichisaburo Nomura, the designated Japanese Ambassador to the United States of 
America, at the Tokyo train station in Tokyo, Japan in January 1941 as Nomura leaves for America. Joseph C. Grew was a member of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, an internationalist organization in New York City, at the time this photograph was taken. (Provided by Mainichi 
Newspaper) http://www.jacar.go.jp/english/nichibei/negotiation/index5.html 
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Left photo: Imperial Japanese Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka (left) visits Adolf Hitler in March 1941 





Right photo: Yosuke Matsuoka signs the Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact in Moscow on April 25 1941 with Soviet Commissar Josef 
otalin and Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov watching in the background. 


Soviet Commissar Josef Stalin and Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov watch Japanese Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka sign the 
Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact in Moscow on April 13, 1941. (Photo: http://victory.rusarchives.ru/index.php?p=31&photo_id=996) 


Adolf Hitler talks to Imperial Japanese Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka during the latter's recent visit to the German capital in Berlin on April 
21, 1941, with Dr. Schmidt (in uniform) acting as interpreter. Joachim von Ribbentrop, the German foreign minister, looks on (extreme left). 
(CORBIS) 
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Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs Yosuke Matsuoka visits Berlin, Germany on April 19, 1941. (Provided by Ketyosha) 
http://www.jacar.go.jp/english/nichibei/negotiation/index5.html 
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Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs Yosuke Matsuoka appears with Fascist Italy’s Prime Minister Benito Mussolini in Venice, 
Italy on April 27, 1941. (Provided by Keiyosha) http://www.jacar.go.jp/english/nichibei/negotiation/index5.html 
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Left to right: Prime Minister of Japan Prince Еитїтаго Konoe, Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka, Minister of the Navy Admiral Zengo 
Yoshida, and Minister of War General Hideki Tojo meet privately in Tokyo, Japan on August 6, 1940. (© Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Dignitaries participate in the signing ceremony of the Japan-Germany-ltaly Triple Alliance in September 1940. From left to right: Japanese 
Ambassador to Germany Saburo Kurusu, Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs Ciano, and Germany’s “Chancellor” Adolf Hitler. 
(Provided by Mainichi Newspaper) http://www.jacar.go.jp/english/nichibei/negotiation/index5.html 








United States Ambassador to Japan, Joseph Clark Grew (left) and new Foreign Minister of Japan, Teijiro Toyoda, smile for camera on October 
2, 1941 when Minister Toyoda made the customary call upon the dean of the Tokyo diplomatic Corps after he assumed office. 


(Bettmann/CORBIS) 


United States Ambassador to Japan Joseph C. Grew (right) pictured with Foreign Minister Kichisaburo Nomura at the time Grew visited the 
Ministry in Tokyo, Japan on November 4, 1939. The captain accompanying this picture form Japan says "No important conversations were 
held, it is reported." Dispatches from American correspondents in Tokyo the same day, told that Grew had told Nomura that Japan was in 
danger of economic pressure from the United States if it was the first of many scheduled, to determine what Japanese-American Commercial 


Treaty Expires January 26, 1940. (Bettmann/CORBIS) 
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Prince Fumimaro Konoe is seen riding in a limousine in Japan on October 19, 1941, a day after he resigned as Prime Minister of 
Japan. Fumimaro Konoe and his entire Cabinet resigned after Konoe opposed the Imperial Japanese Army's proposal to attack 
Pearl Harbor and wage war on the United States of America. (Provided by Keiyosha) 
http://www.jacar.go.jp/english/nichibei/negotiation/index5.html 
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Imperial Japanese Army General Hideki Tojo (front row, center) appears with his Cabinet in Tokyo, Japan on October 21, 1941. 
(Provided by Keiyosha) http://www. jacar.go.jp/english/nichibei/negotiation/index5.html 
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Imperial Japanese Ambassador to America Kichisaburo Nomura (left), U.S. Secretary of State Cordell Hull (center), and Imperial Japanese 
envoy Saburo Kurusu stroll on White House grounds in Washington, D.C. in November 1941during the failed Japan-America peace mediations 


previous to the attack on Pearl Harbor. (Thomas D. McAvoy/Time Life) 
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Japanese navy officers announce the outbreak of war between Japan and the U.S. at the Ministry of the Navy in Tokyo, Japan on December 
8, 1941. (Provided by Mainichi Newspaper) 


“With one notable exception, Japan’s background for aggression presented a strong parallel to that of Germany. The exception 
was the industrial strength of the two Powers. Japan was really a “have not" nation, lacking most of the natural resources to 
sustain a great industrial system. It lacked much of the necessary basic materials such as coal; iron, petroleum, alloy minerals, 
waterpower, or even food. In comparison, Germany's claim to be a “have not" nation was merely a propaganda device. Other 
than this, the similarity of the two countries was striking: each had a completely cartelized industry, a militaristic tradition, a 
hardworking population which respected authority and loved order, a national obsession with its own unique value and a 
resentment at the rest of the world for failure to recognize this, and a constitutional structure in which a facade of parliamentary 
constitutionalism barely concealed the reality of power wielded by an alliance of army, landlords, and industry. The fact that the 
Japanese constitution of 1889 was copied from the constitution of Bismarck goes far to explain this last similarity. We have 
already mentioned the acute problem presented to Japan by the contrast between their limited natural resources and their 
growing problems. While their resources did not increase, their population grew from 31 million in 1873 to 73 million in 1939, 
the rate of growth reaching its peak in the period 1925-1930 (8 percent increase in these five years). With great ingenuity and 
tireless energy, the Japanese people tried to make ends meet. With foreign exchange earned from merchant shipping or from 
exports of silk, wood products, or seafoods, raw materials were imported, manufactured into industrial products, and exported to 
obtain the foreign exchange necessary to pay for imports of raw materials or food. By keeping costs and prices love, the 
Japanese were able to undersell European exporters of cotton textiles and iron products in the markets of Asia, especially in 
China and Indonesia. The possibility of relieving their population pressure by emigration, as Europe had done earlier, was 
prevented by the fact that the obvious colonial areas had already been taken in hand by Europeans. English-speaking persons, 
who held the best and vet unfilled areas, slammed the door on Japanese immigration in the period after 1901, justifying their 
actions on racial and economic arguments. American restrictions on Japanese immigration, originated among laboring groups in 
California, were a very bitter pill for Japan, and injured its pride greatly. 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 561-562 











“The steady rise in tariffs against Japanese manufactured goods after 1897, a development which was also led by America, 
served to increase the difficulties of Japan’s position. So also did the slow exhaustion of the Pacific fisheries, the growing (if 
necessary) restrictions on such fishing by conservationist agreements, the decrease in forestry resources, and political and social 
unrest in Asia. For a long time, Japan was protected from the full impact of this problem by a series of favorable accidents. The 
First World War w as a splendid windfall. It ended European commercial competition in Asia, Africa, and the Pacific; it 
increased the demand for Japanese goods and services; and it made Japan an international creditor for the first time. Capital 
investment in the five years 1915-1920 was eight times as much as in the ten years 1905-1915; laborers employed in factories 
using over five workers each increased from 948 thousand in 1914 to 1,612 thousand in 1919; ocean shipping rose from 1.5 
million tons in 1914 to 3 million tons in 1918, while income from shipping freight rose from 40 million yen in 1914 to 450 
million in 1918; the favorable balance of international trade amounted to 1,480 million yen for the four years 1915-1918. Social 
life, the economic structure, and the price system, already dislocated by this rapid change, received a terrible jolt in the 
depression of 1920-1921, but Japan rapidly recovered and was shielded from the full consequences of her large population and 
limited resources by the boom of the 1920’s. Rapid technological advance in the United States, Germany, and Japan itself, 
demand for Japanese goods (especially textiles) in southern and southeastern Asia, American loans throughout the world, large 
American purchases of Japanese silk, and the general “boom psychology” of the whole world protected Japan from the full 
impact of its situation until 1929-1931. Under this protection the older authoritarian and militaristic traditions were weakened, 
liberalism and democracy grew slowly but steadily, the aping of Germanic traditions in intellectual and political life (which had 
been going on since about 1880) was largely abandoned, the first party government was established in 1918, universal manhood 
suffrage was established in 1925, civilian governors replaced military rule for the first time in colonial areas like Formosa, the 
army was reduced from 21 to 17 divisions in 1924, the navy was reduced by international agreement in 1922 and in 1930, and 
there was a great expansion of education, especially in the higher levels. This movement toward democracy and liberalism 
alarmed the militarists and drove them to desperation. At the same time, the growth of unity and public order in China, which 
these militarists had regarded as a potential victim for their operations, convinced them that they must act quickly before it was 
too late. The world depression gave this group their great opportunity. Even before its onset, however, four ominous factors in 
Japanese political life hung like threatening clouds on the horizon. These were (a) the lack of any constitutional requirement for 
a government responsible to the Diet, (b) the continued constitutional freedom of the army from civilian control, (c) the growing 
use of political assassination by the conservatives as a means for removing liberal politicians from public life, as was done 
against three premiers and many lesser persons in the period 1918-1932, and (d) the growing appeal of revolutionary Socialism 
in laboring circles. The world depression and the financial crisis hit Japan a terrible blow. The declining demand for raw silk in 
competition with synthetic fibers like rayon and the slow decline of such Asiatic markets as China and India because of political 
disturbances and growing industrialization made this blow harder to bear. Under this impact, the reactionary and aggressive 

















forces in Japanese society were able to solidify their control of the state, intimidate all domestic opposition, and embark on that 
adventure of aggression and destruction that led ultimately to the disasters of 1945.” 
— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 562-563 


“These economic storms were severe, but Japan took the road to aggression because of its own past traditions rather than for economic 
reasons. The militarist traditions of feudal Japan continued into the modern period, and flourished in spite of steady criticism and opposition. 
The constitutional structure shielded both the military leaders and the civilian politicians from popular control, and justified their actions as 
being in the emperor’s name. But these two branches of government were separated so that the civilians had no control over the generals. The 
law and custom of the constitution allowed the generals and admirals to approach the emperor directly without the knowledge or consent of 
the Cabinet, and required that only officers of this rank could serve as ministers for these services in the Cabinet itself. No civilian intervened 
in the chain of command from emperor to lowly private, and the armed services became a state within the state. Since the officers did not 
hesitate to use their positions to ensure civilian compliance with their wishes, and constantly resorted to armed force and assassination, the 
power of the military grew steadily after 1927. All their acts, they said, were in the name of the emperor, for the glory of Japan, to free the 
nation from corruption, from partisan politicians, and from plutocratic exploitation, and to restore the old Japanese virtues of order, 
self-sacrifice, and devotion to authority. Separate from the armed forces, sometimes in opposition to them but generally dependent upon them 
as the chief purchasers of the products of heavy industry, were the forces of monopoly capitalism. These were led, as we have indicated, by 
the eight great economic complexes, controlled as family units, known as zaibatsu. These eight controlled 75 percent of the nation’s corporate 
wealth by 1930 and were headed by Mitsui, which had 15 per cent of all corporate capital in the country. They engaged in openly corrupt 
relationships with Japanese politicians and, less frequently, with Japanese militarists. They usually cooperated with each other. For example, 
in 1927, the efforts of Mitsui and Mitsubishi to smash a smaller competitor, Suzuki Company of Kobe, precipitated a financial panic which 
closed most of the banks in Japan. While the Showa Bank, operated jointly by the zaibatsu, took over many smaller corporations and banks 
which failed in the crisis and over 180,000 depositors lost their savings, the Cabinet of the militarist General Tanaka granted 1,500 million 
yen to save the zaibatsu themselves from the consequences of their greed. The militaristic and nationalistic traditions were widely accepted 
by the Japanese people. These traditions, extolled by the majority of politicians and teachers, and propagated by numerous patriotic societies, 
both open and secret, were given a free hand, while any opposing voices were crushed out by legal or illegal methods until, by 1930, most 
such voices were silenced. About the same date, the militarists and the zaibatsu, who had previously been in opposition as often as in 
coalition, came together in their last fateful alliance. They united on a program of heavy industrialization, militarization, and foreign 
aggression. Eastern Asia, especially northern China and Manchuria, became the designated victim, since these seemed to offer the necessary 
raw materials and markets for the industrialists and the field of glory and booty for the militarists. In aiming their attack at Manchuria in 
1931 and at northern China in 1937, the Japanese chose a victim who was clearly vulnerable.” 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 563-564 


“Though the Japanese seizure of Manchuria in the autumn of 1931 was an independent action of the Japanese military forces, it had to be 
condoned by the civilian leaders. The Chinese retaliated by a boycott of Japanese goods which seriously reduced Japan’s exports. To force an 
end to this boycott, Japan landed forces at Shanghai (1932) and, after severe fighting in which much Japanese abuse was inflicted upon 
Europeans, the Chinese forces were driven from the city and compelled to agree to a termination of the economic boycott against Japan. 
About the same time, Manchuria was set up as a Japanese protectorate under the rule of Henry P'ui, who had abdicated the Chinese throne in 
1912. As early as January 1932, the United States notified all signers of the Nine-Power treaty of 1922 that it would refuse to accept 
territorial changes made by force in violation of the Kellogg-Briand Pact to Outlaw War. An appeal to the League of Nations for support, 
made by China on September 21, 1931, the same day that England went off the gold standard, passed through an interminable series of 
procedural disputes and finally led to a Commission of Enquiry under the Earl of Lytton. The report of this commission, released in October, 
1932, sharply condemned the actions of Japan but recommended no effective joint action to oppose these. The League accepted the Stimson 
Doctrine of Nonrecognition, and expressed sympathy for the Chinese position. This whole affair has been rehashed endlessly since 1931 to 
the accompaniment of claims and counterclaims that effective league action was blocked by the absence of the United States from its 
councils, or by Stimson's delay in condemning Japanese aggression, or by British refusal to support Stimson's suggestions for action against 
Japan. All these discussions neglect the vital point that the Japanese army in Manchuria was not under the control of the Japanese civil 
government, with which negotiations were being conducted, and that these civil authorities, who opposed the Manchurian attack, could not 
give effective voice to this opposition without rising assassination. Premier Yuko Hamaguchi had been killed as recently as November 1930 
for approving the London Naval Agreement to which the militarists objected, and Premier Ki Inukai was dealt with the same way in May 
1932. Throughout, the League discussions were not conducted with the right party. Except for its violation of nationalist feelings and the 
completely objectionable means by which it was achieved, the acquisition of Manchuria by Japan possessed many strategic and economic 
advantages. It gave Japan industrial resources which it vitally needed, and could, in time, have strengthened the Japanese economy. 
Separation of the area from China, which had not controlled it effectively for many years, would have restricted the sphere of Chiang's 
government to a more manageable territory. Above all, it could have served as a counterpoise to Soviet power in the Far East and provided a 
fulcrum to restrain Soviet actions in Europe after the collapse of Germany. Unfortunately, the uncompromising avarice and ignorance of the 
Japanese militarists made any such solution impossible. This was made quite certain by their two major errors, the attack on China in 1937 
and the attack on the United States in 1941. In both cases the militarists bit off more than they could chew, and destroyed any possible 
advantages they might have gained from the acquisition of Manchuria in 1931. In the seven years after the first attack on Manchuria in 
September 1931, Japan sank 2.5 billion yen in capital investments in that area, mostly in mining, iron production, electric power, and 
petroleum. Year after year this investment increased without returning any immediate yield to Japan, since output from this new investment 


was immediately reinvested. The only items of much help for Japan itself were iron ore, pig iron, and certain chemical fertilizers. The 
Manchurian soy-bean crop, although it declined under Japanese rule, was exchanged with Germany for needed commodities obtainable there. 
For Japan’s other urgent material needs, such as raw cotton, rubber, and petroleum, no help could be found in Manchuria. In spite of costly 
capital investment, it could produce no more than its own needs in petroleum, chiefly from liquefaction of coal. The failure of Manchuria to 
provide an answer to Japan’s economic problems led the Japanese military leaders toward a new act of aggression, this time directed toward 
North China itself.” 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 566-568 


“The rivalry between the Chinese Communists and the Kuomintang broke out intermittently in 1938-1941, but Japan was unable 
to profit from it in any decisive way because of its economic weakness. The great investment in Manchuria and the adoption of a 
policy of wholehearted aggression required a reorganization of Japan's own economy from its previous emphasis on light 
industry for the export market to a new emphasis on heavy industry for armaments and heavy investment. This was carried out 
so ruthlessly that Japan's production of heavy industry rose from 3 billion yen in 1933 to 8.2 billion yen in 1938, while textile 
production rose from 2.9 billion yen to no more than 3.7 billion yen in the same five years. By 1938 the products of heavy 
industry accounted for 53 percent of Japan's industrial output. This increased Japan's need for imports while reducing her ability 
to provide the exports (previously textiles) to pay for such imports. By 1937 Japan’s unfavorable balance of trade with the 
"non-yen" area amounted to 925 million yen, or almost four times the average of the years before 1937. Income from shipping 
was reduced by military demands as well, with the result that Japan's unfavorable balance of trade was reflected in a heavy 
outflow of gold (1,685 million yen in 1937-1938). By the end of 1938, it was clear that Japan was losing its financial and 
commercial ability to buy necessary materials of foreign origin. The steps taken by the United States, Australia, and others to 
restrict export of strategic or military materials to Japan made this problem even more acute. The attack on China had been 
intended to remedy this situation by removing the Chinese boycott on Japanese goods, by bringing a supply of necessary 
materials, especially raw cotton, under Japan's direct control, and by creating an extension of the yen area where the use of 
foreign exchange would not be needed for trading purposes. On the whole, these purposes were not achieved. Guerrilla activities 
and Japanese inability to control the rural areas made the achievement of a yen area impossible, made trade difficult, and 
reduced the production of cotton drastically (by about one-third). Export of iron ore from China to Japan fell from 2.3 million 
tons in 1937 to 0.3 million in 1938, although coal exports rose slightly. In an effort to increase production, Japan began to pour 
capital investment into the still-unpacified areas of North China at a rate which rivaled the rate of investment in Manchuria. The 
Four-Year Plan of 1938 called for 1,420 million yen of such investment by 1942. This project, added to the need for Japan to 
feed and clothe the inhabitants of North China, made that area a drain on the whole Japanese economy, so that Japanese exports 
to that area rose from 179 billion yen in 1937 to 312 million in 1938. To make matters worse, the people of this occupied 
territory refused to accept or use the newly established yen currency because of guerrilla threats to shoot anyone found in 
possession of it. All this had an adverse effect on Japan's financial position. In two years of the China war, 1936-1937 to 
1938-1939, the Japanese budget rose from 2.3 to 8.4 billion yen, of which 80 percent went for military purposes. Government 
debt and commodity prices rose steadily, but the Japanese people responded so readily to taxation, government loans, and 
demands for increased production that the system continued to function. By the end of 1939, however, it was clear that the 
threefold burden of a conversion to heavy industry, which ruined the export trade, a heavy rate of investment in Manchuria and 
North China, and an indecisive war with Nationalist China could not be borne forever, especially under the pressure of the 
growing reluctance of neutral countries to supply Japan with necessary strategic goods. I he two most vital needs were in 
petroleum products and rubber. To the militarists, who controlled Japan both politically and economically after 1939, it seemed 
that the occupation of the Dutch Indies and Malaya could do much to alleviate these shortages. The occupation of the 
Netherlands itself by Hitler's hordes in 1940 and the involvement of England in the European war since 1939 seemed to offer a 
golden opportunity for Japan to seize these southern regions. To do so would require long lines of communications from Japan to 
Indonesia. These lines would be exposed to attack from the American bases in the Philippines or from the British base at 
singapore. Judging the American psychology as similar to their own, the Japanese militarists were sure that in such 
circumstances America would not hesitate to attack these vulnerable lines of communication. Thus, it seemed to them that a 
Japanese attack on the Dutch Indies would inevitably lead to an American war on Japan. Facing this problem, the Japanese 
militarists reached u hat seemed to their minds to be an inescapable decision. They decided to attack the United States first. From 
this decision came the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 568-570 























“Traditionally, American policy in the Far East had sought to preserve the territorial integrity and political independence of China апа 
to maintain an “Open Door” for China’s foreign trade. These goals became increasingly difficult to achieve in the course of the 
twentieth century because of the growing weakness of China itself, the steady growth of aggression in Japan, and the deepening 
involvement of other Powers with Far Eastern interests in a life-or-death struggle with Germany. After the fall of France and the Low 
Countries in the summer of 1940, Britain could offer the United States little more than sympathy and some degree of diplomatic 
support in the Far East, while the Netherlands and France, with rich colonial possessions within reach of Japan's avid grasp, could 
provide no real opposition to Japan's demands. After Hitler's attack on Russia in June 1941, the Soviet Union, which had actually 
fought Japanese forces in the Far East in 1938 and again in 1939, could exert no pressure on Japan to deter further Nipponese 
aggression. Thus, by the summer of 1941, Japan was ready for new advances in the Far East, and only the United States was in a 
position to resist... The Japanese had been supremely confident of their ability to conquer all China, if necessary, even as late as 1939. 
As aconsequence, their advance had been accompanied by brutality against the Chinese, by various actions to drive all Europeans and 
all European economic enterprises out of China, and by insults and humiliations to Europeans found in China, especially in Shanghai. 
By 1939 all of this was beginning to change. The attack on China had bogged down completely. The Japanese economy was beginning 
to totter under a combination of circumstances, including the exhausting effort to strangle China and to administer a fatal blow to the 
retreating Chinese government by octopus tactics, the reorganization of Japan’s home industry from a light basis to a heavy industrial 
plant (for which Japan lacked the necessary resources), the gigantic capital investment in Manchuria and North China, the growing 
restrictions on Japanese trade imposed by Western countries, and, finally, the combination of a rapidly growing population with acute 
material shortages. Problems such as these might have driven many nations, even in the West, to desperate action. In Japan the 
situation was made more critical by the large-scale diversion of manpower and resources from consumption to capital formation at a 
very high rate. And, finally, all this was taking place in a country which placed a high esteem on military arrogance.” 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 731-732 


"In theory, of course, Japan might have sought to remedy its material shortages in a peaceful way, by seeking to increase Japan's 
foreign trade, exporting increasing amounts of Japanese goods to pay for rising Japanese imports. In fact, such a policy had obvious 
weaknesses. The world depression after 1929 and the growth of economic autarchy in all countries, including the United States, made 
it very difficult to increase Japanese exports. The excessively high American Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930, although not so intended, 
seemed to the Japanese to be an aggressive restriction on their ability to live. The “imperial preference” regulations of the British 
Commonwealth had a similar consequence. Since Japan could not defend itself against such economic measures, it resorted to political 
measures. To do otherwise would have been contrary to Japanese traditions. But, by embarking on this course, Japan was heading in a 
direction which could hardly have a favorable outcome. If Japan adopted political measures to defend itself against economic 
restrictions, the Western Powers would inevitably defend themselves with even greater economic restrictions on Japan, driving Japan, 
by a series of such stages, to open war. And, in such a war, in view of its economic weakness, Japan could hardly hope to win. These 
stages were confused and delayed over a full decade of years (1931-1941), by indecision and divided counsels in both Japan and the 
Western Powers. In the process Japan found a considerable advantage in the parallel aggressions of Italy and Germany. It also 
found a considerable disadvantage in the fact that Japan’s imports were vital necessities to her, while her exports were vital 
necessities to no one. This meant that Japan's trade could he cut off or reduced by anyone, to Japan’s great injury, but at much 
smaller cost to the other nation. The steps leading to open war between Japan and the Western Powers were delayed by the 
long-drawn indecision of the Sino-Japanese War. For years Japan hoped to find a solution for its economic and social problems in a 
decisive victory over China, while in the same years the Western Powers hoped for an end to Japanese aggression by a Japanese defeat 
in China. Instead, the struggle in that area dragged on without a decision. The Western Powers were too divided at home and among 
themselves, too filled with pacifism and mistaken political and economic ideas to do anything decisive about China, especially when 
open war was impossible and anything less than war would injure China as well as Japan. Thus, no sanctions were imposed on Japan 
for its aggression on Manchuria in 1931 or for its attack on North China in 1937. The American Neutrality Act was not applied to this 
conflict because President Roosevelt adopted the simple legalistic expedient of failing to “find” a war in the Far East. But the mere 
existence of laws which might have imposed economic sanctions or economic retaliation on Japan revealed to that country the basic 
weakness of its own position.” — Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 732-733 


"In 1937 Japan received a series of lessons in the precarious state of its strategic-economic position. In the first half of that year, as 
background for its growing military pressure on China, Japan bought a record amount of American scrap iron and steel, 1.3 million 
metric tons in six months. Agitation to curtail this supply, either by applying the Neutrality Act to the Sino-Japanese conflict or by 
some lesser action, was growing in the United States. Early in October 1937, President Roosevelt caused a controversy by a 
speech suggesting a “quarantine” of aggressor nations. Isolationist sentiment in the United States, especially in the Midwest, was 
too strong to allow the administration to take any important steps toward such a “quarantine.” Nevertheless, Stimson, who had been 
American secretary of state at the time of the Manchurian crisis in 1931, made a public appeal for an embargo on the shipment of war 
materials to Japan. A month later, November 3-24, 1937, a conference of the signers of the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, which 
guaranteed the integrity of China, met at Brussels to discuss what steps might be taken to end Japan's aggression in China. There was 
considerable talk of economic sanctions, but no Great Power was willing to light the fuse on that stick of dynamite, so the occasion 
lapsed, and nothing was done. But the lesson was not wasted on Japan; it intensified its efforts to build up Japanese power to a position 


where it could use political action to defend itself against any economic reprisals. Naturally, the political actions it took in this 
direction served only to hasten economic reprisals against itself, especially by the United States, the world's most devoted defender of 
the status quo in the Far East and the only Great Power in any position, especially after Hitler's attacks, to adopt an active policy 
against Japan." — Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 733-734 


“Тарап could have achieved little toward a political solution of its problems if it had not been for the aggressions of Italy and Germany 
on the other side of the world. A full year before the Brussels Conference, on November 25, 1936, Japan had joined the league of 
aggressors known as the Anti-Comintern Pact. Discussions seeking to strengthen this arrangement into a full German-Japanese 
alliance went on for years, but were not concluded until September 1940. Hitler was not sure whether he wanted Japanese support 
against the Western democracies or against the Soviet Union, and, accordingly, sought an agreement which could be swung either 
way, while Japan was interested in a German alliance only if it ran against the Soviet Union. At the same time, Germany objected to 
the Japanese war on China, since this prevented Japan's strength from being directed against either of Germany’s possible foes, and 
jeopardized German economic interests in China. All these difficulties continued, although Ribbentrop's advent to the post of foreign 
minister in Berlin in February 1938 inaugurated a period of wholehearted cooperation with Japan in China, replacing Neurath’s earlier 
efforts to maintain some kind of neutral balance in the Sino-Japanese War. The German military advisers with Chiang Kai-shek were 
withdrawn, although some of them had been in their positions for ten years and were likely to be replaced by Soviet advisers; the 
German ambassador was withdrawn from China, and the protection of German interests was generally left to lesser officials, using 
Japanese officials in areas under Japanese occupation; the Japanese regime in Manchukuo was explicitly recognized (20 February 
1938); all shipments of German war materials to China (which reached a value of almost 83 million marks in 1937) were ended, and 
in-completed contracts totaling 282 million marks were canceled; the Japanese claim that their attack on Nationalist China was really 
an anti-Communist action, although recognized as a fraud in Berlin, was tacitly accepted; and the earlier German efforts to mediate 
peace between China and Japan ceased. In spite of these concessions, Japan continued its efforts to curtail German economic 
enterprises in China, along with those of other Western nations. The alienation of these two aggressor countries by the summer of 1939 
can be judged by the fact that the Nazi-Soviet Nonaggression Pact of August 1939 was made in flagrant violation of the 
German-Japanese Anti-Comintern Agreement of November 1936, since this latter document bound the signers to make no political 
agreements with the Soviet Union without the previous consent of the other signatory state. This was regarded in Tokyo as such a blow 
to the prestige of the Japanese government that the prime minister resigned.” 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 734-735 


"In the meantime the American government began to tighten the economic pincers on Japan just as Japan was seeking to tighten its 
military pincers on China. In the course of 1939 Japan was able to close all the routes from the outside into China except through Hong 
Kong, across French Indochina, and along the rocky and undeveloped route from Burma to Chungking. The American government 
retaliated with economic warfare. In June 1938 it established a “moral embargo” on the shipment of aircraft or their parts and bombs to 
Japan by simply requesting American citizens to refuse to sell these articles. Early in 1939 large American and British loans to China 
sought to strengthen that country’s collapsing financial system. In September 1939 Washington gave the necessary six-month notice to 
cancel the 1911 commercial treaty with Japan; this opened the door to all kinds of economic pressure against Japan. At the same time, 
the “moral embargo” was extended to eleven named raw materials which were vital to Japan's war machine. In December this embargo 
was extended to cover light metals and all machinery or plans for making aviation gasoline. In general, there was considerable 
pressure in the United States, both inside the administration and elsewhere, to increase American economic sanctions against Japan. 
Such a policy was opposed by the isolationists in the country, by our diplomatic agents in Tokyo, and by our quasi-allies, Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands. These diverse opinions agreed that economic sanctions could be enforced, in the long run, only by war. 
To put it bluntly, if Japan could not get petroleum, bauxite, rubber, and tin by trade, it could be prevented from seizing areas producing 
these products only by force. To avoid this obvious inference, Cordell Hull sought to make America’s economic policy ambiguous so 
that Japan might be deterred from evil actions by fear of sanctions not yet imposed and won to conciliatory actions by hopes of 
concessions not yet granted. Such a policy was a mistake, but it obtained President Roosevelt’s explicit approval in December 1939. It 
was a mistake, since it paralyzed the less aggressive elements in Japanese affairs, allowing the more aggressive elements to take 
control, because the uncertainty it engendered became so unbearable to many, even of the less aggressive, that any drastic action 
seeking to end the strain became welcome; there was no real faith in America's intentions, with the result that the period of sustained 
uncertainty came to be interpreted in Japan as a period of American rearmament preliminary to an attack on Japan, and the ambiguity 
of American commercial policy toward Japan was, over the months of 1940-1941, slowly resolved in the direction of increasing 
economic sanctions. There was a steady increase in America's economic pressure on Japan by extensions of the “moral embargo," by 
the growth of financial obstacles, and by increasing purchasing difficulties, presumably based on America's rearmament program. 
Japan continued to advance in China with brusque disregard of Western interests, citizens, or property. By the end of 1939, Japan 
controlled all the chief cities, river valleys, and railroad lines of eastern China, but faced constant guerrilla opposition in rural areas and 
had no control over the deep interior of China, which remained loyal to Chiang Kai-shek's government in far-off Chungking on the 
Upper Yangtze in southwestern China. In March 1940 the Japanese set up a puppet Chinese government at Nanking, but the reality of 
its power deceived no one. In the winter of 1939-1940, Japan began to make vigorous commercial demands on the Netherlands East 
Indies. These demands, chiefly concerned with petroleum and bauxite, were increased after the German victories in France and the 
Low Countries." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 735-736 


"From these victories and from Hull’s doctrinaire refusal to encourage any Japanese hope that they could win worthwhile American 
concessions from a more moderate policy, the advocates of extremism in Japan gained influence. A Japanese demand was made on 
France, following the latter's defeat by Germany, to allow Japanese troops to enter northern Indochina, in order to cut off supplies 
going to China. This was conceded at once by the Vichy government. At the same time (June 1940), Britain received a demand to 
withdraw its troops from Shanghai and close the Burma Road to Chinese imports. When Hull refused to cooperate with Britain, either 
in forcing Japan to desist or in any policy aiming to win better Japanese behavior by concessions, Britain withdrew from Shanghai and 
closed the Burma Road for three months. Just at that moment a powerful new weapon against Japan was added to the American 
arsenal, by an amendment to the National Defense Act giving the President authority to embargo the export of supplies which he 
judged to be necessary to the defense of the United States. The first presidential order under this new authority required licenses for 
many goods which Japan needed, including aluminum, airplane parts, all arms or munitions, optical supplies, and various "strategic" 
materials, but left petroleum and scrap iron unhindered. As France was falling in June 1940, Roosevelt, for reasons of domestic 
policy, added to his Cabinet two leaders of the Republican Party, Henry L. Stimson and Frank C. Knox; both of these were 
interventionists in behalf of Britain, while Stimson, for years, had been demanding economic sanctions against Japan, assuring the 
more cautious of his audience that such a policy would bring about a Japanese retreat rather than any war. The error in this point of 
view was clearly revealed at Pearl Harbor in December 1941, but the exact nature of the error is not always recognized." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 736-737 


“By the beginning of 1941, the Japanese attack on China had bogged down and was in such imminent danger of collapse that 
something drastic had to be done. But there was no agreement within Japan as to what direction such drastic action should take. A 
timid majority existed, even within the Japanese government itself, which would have been willing to withdraw from the Chinese 
“incident” if this could have been done without too great “loss of face." On the whole, this group was timid and ineffectual because of 
the danger of assassination by the extreme militarists and hyper-nationalist groups within Japan. Moreover, it was impossible to reach 
any agreement with the Chinese Nationalist government which would allow Japan to retain its “face” by covering a real withdrawal 
from China with an apparent diplomatic triumph of some sort. The advocates of an aggressive policy in Japan were divided among the 
insignificant group who still believed that an all-out assault on China could be brought to a successful conclusion and the more 
influential groups who would have sought to redeem the stalemate in China by shifting the offensive against either Soviet Siberia or 
the rich Anglo-Dutch possessions of Malaysia and Indonesia. In the long run, the group which advocated a drive to the south was 
bound to prevail, because Malaysia and Indonesia were obviously weak and rich, while Soviet Siberia lacked those items (such as 
petroleum, rubber, or tin) which Japan most urgently needed, and it had demonstrated its power in the battles of 1938-1939. Germany, 
which originally encouraged the Japanese to move southward against British Malaysia and then, when it was too late, sought to 
redirect the Japanese blow against Siberia, played an insignificant role in Japan's policy. The decision to move southward, where the 
defense was weaker and the prizes so much greater, was made in an ambiguous and halfhearted way in the summer of 1941. The 
critical turning point was probably during the last week in July. During the six-week period, March 12-April 22, Matsuoka, the 
fire-eating foreign minister, was absent from Tokyo on a visit to Berlin and to Moscow. In the German capital he was advised to make 
no political agreements with the Soviet Union, because of the imminent approach of war between that country and Germany. 
Matsuoka at once went to Moscow, where he signed a Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact on April 13, 1941. In the meantime, in March, 
Japanese diplomats won special economic concessions in Siam, while in June the nine-month-old trade discussions with the 
Netherlands East Indies broke down without Nippon obtaining any of the concessions it desired. These agreements, 1f obtained, might 
have put Japan in a position where it could have withstood a total American petroleum embargo. Failure to obtain these meant that 
Japan's large oil reserves would continue to decrease to the point where Japan would be militarily helpless from total lack of oil. 
America could accelerate this process either by curtailing the supply of oil or by forcing Japan into actions which would increase the 
rate of its consumption. Japanese oil production in 1941 was only three million barrels a year compared to a consumption rate of about 
32 million barrels a year. Reserves, which had been 55 million barrels in December 1939, were below 50 million in September 1941, 
and fell to about 43 million by Pearl Harbor. On July 21, 1941, Japan's threats won from Vichy France the right to move troops into 
southern Indochina. This was a threat to British Malaya rather than to the Burma Road in China. Within a week, on July 26, 1941, the 
United States froze all Japanese financial assets in the United States, virtually ending trade between the two countries. The members of 
the British Commonwealth issued similar orders, while the Netherlands Indies established special licenses for all exports to Japan. No 
licenses were issued for vital commodities like oil or bauxite. In the same week, an American military mission went to China, and the 
Philippine Army was incorporated into the American Army. As a result of these pressures, Japan found itself in a position where its 
oil reserves would be exhausted in two years, its aluminum reserves in seven months. The chief of the General Staff of the Japanese 
Navy told the emperor that 1f Japan resorted to a war to break this blockade it would be very doubtful that it could win. The president 
of the Japanese Planning Board confirmed this gloomy opinion. The armed forces insisted that Japan had a choice between a slow 
decline to extinction under economic pressure or war which might allow it to break out of its predicament. The navy had little hope of 
victory in such a war, but agreed with this analysis. It was also agreed that war, if it came, must begin before the middle of December, 
when weather conditions would become too adverse to permit amphibious belligerent operations; it was clear that economic pressure 
was too damaging to allow Japan to postpone such operations until the resumption of good weather in 1942. Accordingly, the decision 
was made to make war in 1941, but to continue negotiations with the United States until late October. If an agreement could be 
reached by that date, the preparations for war could be suspended; otherwise the negotiations would be ended and the advance to open 


war continued. Matsuoka, the foreign minister, who was opposed to continuing the negotiations with the United States, was dropped 
from the Cabinet on July 16th; from that date on, the civilian portion of the Cabinet desperately sought to reach an agreement in 
Washington, while the military portion calmly prepared for war.” 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 737-739 

“In the course of 1941, Japan's preparations for war were gradually expanded from a project to close the southern routes into China by 
an attack on Malaya, to an attack on the United States. The decision to close the Burma Road by force meant that Japan must move 
into French Indochina and Siam, and cross British Malaya, after neutralizing the British naval base at Singapore. Such a movement 
had numerous disadvantages. It would mean war with Britain; it would leave the Japanese lines of communication southward open to a 
flank attack from American bases in the Philippines; it was doubtful if China could be defeated even when all Western supplies were 
cut off (after all, these supplies were so insignificant that in 1940 American arms and munitions to China were worth only $9 million); 
even a total defeat of China would leave Japan’s material shortages acute, especially in respect to the greatest material need, petroleum 
products. In view of these disadvantages, under which Japan would expend so much to gain so little, it seemed to many Japanese 
leaders that very considerable gains could he obtained with only a slight additional effort if an attack on the rich Netherlands Indies 
were combined with the attack on Malaya and the Burma Road. Such an advance to the tin and bauxite of Malaya and to the oil of the 
Dutch Indies had every advantage over any alternative possibility, such as an attack on eastern Siberia, especially as the Japanese 
Army (but not the Navy) had a higher opinion of Soviet power than they had of Anglo-American strength. Having given the attack on 
Malaya and Indonesia the preference over any possible attack on Siberia, the Japanese leaders accepted the fact that this would mean 
war with Britain and the United States. In this they were probably not wrong, although some Americans have claimed that America 
would not have gone to war if Japan had passed by the Philippines and left other American territories untouched on its road to the 
south. It is certainly true that such actions would have touched off a violent controversy within the United States between the 
isolationists and the interventionists, but it seems almost certain that the policies of the Roosevelt Administration would have been 
carried out, and these policies included plans for war against Japan's southern movement even if American areas were not attacked. In 
any case, judging American reactions in terms of their own, the Japanese decided that an American flank attack from an untouched 
Philippines on their extended communications to the southward would be too great a risk to run; accordingly, an attack on the 
Philippines to prevent this was included in the Japanese plans for their southern movement. This decision led at once to the next step, 
the project to attack the American fleet at Pearl Harbor on the grounds that an inevitable war with the United States could be 
commenced most effectively with a surprise attack on the American Navy rather than by waiting for an intact American fleet to come 
to seek out the Japanese in their zones of active operations in the southwestern Pacific. It must be recognized that one of the chief 
factors impelling the Japanese to make the attack on Pearl Harbor was that few Japanese (and these mostly in the army) had any hope 
that Japan could defeat the United States in any war carried to a decisive conclusion. Rather, it was hoped that, by crippling the 
American fleet at Pearl Harbor, Japan could conquer such a large area of the southwestern Pacific and southeastern Asia that peace 
could be negotiated on favorable terms." 

— Tragedy and Hope by Carroll Quigley, p. 739-741 
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Notable Incidents in Imperial Japan 
September 18, 1931: Mukden Incident 


May 15, 1932: May 15 Incident (Attempted Coup d'Etat) and Assassination of 
March 27, 1933: Japan withdraws from the League of Nations 


February 26, 1936: 2/26 Incident (Attempted Coup d'Etat) and Assassination of Finance Minister Korekiyo Takahashi 


July 7, 1937: Marco Polo Bridge Incident (near Peking) 

August 13, 1937 — November 26, 1937: Battle of Shanghai 

9 December 1937 — 31 January 1938: Battle of Nanking 

11 May — 16 September 1939: Battle of Nomonhan (Soviet-Japanese Border Wars) 
September 22-26, 1940: Invasion of French Indochina 

September 27, 1940: Signing of the Tripartite Pact in Berlin 

April 13, 1941: Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact is signed in Moscow 
October 17, 1941: General Hideki Tojo is appointed Prime Minister of Japan 
December 8, 1941 (Japan time): Pearl Harbor 

8 December 194] — 8 May 1942: Battle of the Philippines 

8—25 December 1941: Battle of Hong Kong 

8—15 February 1942: Battle of Singapore 

28 February - 12 March 1942: Battle of Java (Dutch East Indies) 
January-May 1942: Japanese Conquest of Burma 

June 4-7, 1942: Battle of Midway 

7 August 1942 — 9 February 1943: Battle of Guadalcanal 

April 18, 1943: Assassination of Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto 

15 June — 9 July 1944: Battle of Saipan 

July 21 — August 10, 1944: Second Battle of Guam 

July 22, 1944: General Hideki Tojo resigns as Prime Minister of Japan 
20 October — 31 December 1944: Battle of Leyte (Philippines) 

February 3 — March 3, 1945: Liberation of Manila (Philippines) 

19 February — 26 March 1945: Battle of Iwo Jima 
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Prime Minister of Japan Tsuyoshi Inukai 


1 April — 21 June 1945: Battle of Okinawa 
August 9-20, 1945: Soviet Invasion of Manchuria and Kurile Islands 
August 15, 1945 (Japan time): Unconditional Surrender 
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A map of the Japanese Empire circa December 7, 1941 


The Rise of Fascism in the Kingdom of Italy 
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Benito Mussolini (front row, center, dressed in a suit) leads a group of militia, politicos, and Black Shirts in Rome, Italy on 
October 28, 1922 during his March on Rome, signifying the birth of fascism. (Photo: ) 





Left: Benito Mussolini and his Fascist blackshirts march together during the March on Rome in 1922. 
Right: The flag of the Fascist National Party (Partito Nazionale Fascista) in Italy. 


Benito Mussolini meets with his Fascist Black Shirts (including his supporters Emilio De Bono, Italo Balbo, and Cesare Мапа 
De Vecchi) during the March on Rome on October 28, 1922. Benito Mussolini was appointed Prime Minister of Italy by King 
Victor Emmanuel III of Italy three days later (October 31). 


The platform of Fasci Italiani di Combattimento, published on June 6, 1919. 


Benito Mussolini marches with Fascists soon after his October 28, 1922 “March on Коше”. 
(Photo: R. Carbone -- courtesy L'Illustration) 


Nazi Germany's Field Marshal Hermann Goering (left) smiles as Italy’s fascist dictator Benito Mussolini shakes hands with Great Britain's 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain in Munich, Germany on September 30, 1938 as leaders from Italy, Germany, England, and France gather 
after the signing of the Munich Agreement which allowed Nazi German annexation of the Sudetenland (Czechoslovakia). 

(Hulton-Deutsch Collection/CORBIS) 


Benito Mussolini is greeted by King Victor Emmanuel III in Rome, Italy. (Photo: Fototeca Storica Nazionale) 


U.S. Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson (left) visits Benito Mussolini, the dictator of Fascist Italy, in Rome in 1931. Henry Stimson was а 
member of the Council on Foreign Relations and a member of Skull & Bones. 


U.S. President Franklin D. Roosevelt (seated, center) appears in a conference with U.S. Secretary of State Cordell Hull (seated, left), and 
Fascist Italy's Finance Minister Guido Jung (seated, right) at the White House on May 3, 1933. (Underwood & Underwood/CORBIS) 


Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson (right) appears with President Herbert Hoover (left) and Fascist Italy’s Foreign Minister Dino Grandi. 
(Source: Turmoil and Tradition: A Study of the Life and Times of Henry L. Stimson by Elting E. Morison) 


Left to right: Foreign Minister Pierre Laval of France, Prime Minister Benito Mussolini of Italy, and Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald of Great 
Britain appear at the Stresa Conference in Stresa, Italy on April 23, 1935, where the three nations offered a united front against German 
intransigence on the Treaty of Versailles. Italy invaded Ethiopia (formerly Abyssinia) during the Second Italo-Abyssinian War (October 1935 — 
May 1936). (© Bettmann/CORBIS) 


A photo of dead Ethiopian troops during the Italian invasion of Ethiopia in 1935-1936. 


Italian troops advance on Addis Ababa, the Ethiopian capital, in 1936. 


Ethiopian Emperor Haile Selassie on June 30, 1936 at the League of Nations, detailing the course of the war (at that point lost) 
and calling for justice. 


Ethiopian troops return to Ethiopia as World War II breaks out. 


Left to right: British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, French Prime Minister Edouard Daladier, Adolf Hitler, Nazi German Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop (rear), Benito Mussolini, and Italian Foreign Minister Galeazzo Ciano appear at the Munich Conference in September 
1938 shortly before the signing of the Munich “Appeasement” Agreement. 


Italy's Prime Minister and dictator Benito Mussolini stands between Foreign Minister of Italy Count Galeazzo Ciano and British 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, right, at the Termini railway station in Rome, Italy on January 14, 1939. (AP Photo) 


Italy's Prime Minister and dictator Benito Mussolini (left) appears with British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain (right) and Italy’s Foreign 
Minister Count Galeazzo Ciano, Mussolini's son-in-law, at a reception given for Mr. Chamberlain at the Palace Venezia in Italy in January 
1939. Count Galeazzo Ciano, who served as Foreign Minister of Italy from 1936 to 1943, was killed via the firing squad on January 11, 1944 
after he allegedly betrayed his father-in-law Benito Mussolini by voting in favor of removing Mussolini from power during a Fascist Grand 
Council meeting held in Rome on the night of July 24, 1943. Mussolini was removed from power by King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy the very 
next day and was placed under arrest by the King. (Photo by Topical Press Agency/Getty Images) 


